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and FOR THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1947 THE:71st CONSECUTIVE 
DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK. A quarterly dividend of 50c a share, 


plus an extra dividend of 30c a share, was declared on the common stock of Abbott 
Laboratories, payable on March 31, 1947, to stockholders of record March 7, 1947. 
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‘‘Not colored 
or wax polished” 


“We are sending, express, today, a 
basket of oranges, as a small token of our 
appreciation for your work and advice, 
on the custodian account of Mrs. Hodges 
and her mother. 

“We just picked them off the trees in 
the yard and hope they reach you in good 
condition, and you will find them eatable. 
They are not colored or wax polished; 
just as the boy picked them off the tree. 

“We are truly delighted with the results 
of the acc’t and believe your firm in this 
line is doing an exceptionally needed ser- 
vice. So many people work hard to save 
and put away a bit of funds for a rainy 
day, and find at the end, they have little 
knowledge of investing it.” 

Well pleased was Merrill Lynch’s 
large Research Department with the 
letter from investor A. W. Hodges of 
Eustis, Florida. It was happily phrased 
and typical of expressions of gratitude 
from the many individuals who request 
and receive investment assistance from 
this outstanding stock exchange firm 
(12,863 requests to the Research De- 
partment in 1946). 

No doubt about it, M L’s oft-reiter- 
ated “Investigate then Invest” was bear- 
ing fruit. A one sentence letter from a 
retired businessman requested advice 
in investing $350,000—the entire pro- 
ceeds from the sale of his business. 
Three West Virginia miners pooled 
capital—$150—wanted to know what 
to buy. They were advised to buy U. S. 
Savings Bonds. 

Facts—Then More Facts: Deliver- 
ing facts “not colored or wax polished” 
to investors is the day-in-day-out busi- 
ness of the Research Department. When 
it comes to assessing securities there is 
no room for guesswork. Furthermore, 
once securities are purchased, they 
must be constantly re-evaluated in the 
light of changing conditions. 

To this end, the Research Depart- 
ment prepares periodic studies on cur- 
rent securities and industries and also 
issues from time to time studies of vari- 
ous factors which investors must under- 
stand in order to achieve an over-all 
perspective of the task of investing. 

Now Ready: ‘How to Read a Fi- 
nancial Report,” a study delving into 
the whys and wherefores of an income 
and balance sheet, giving an ABC ex- 
planation of the terms used by account- 
ants—sometimes not so well understood 
by those who must interpret them for 
their own use.* This kind of service to 
investors has made sense in 1946 to 
192,000 customers and can make sense 
to others who want to give it a try. 
*Address request for your copy of “How To Read A 


Financial Report” to: Department T-3, Merrill Lynch, 
a Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, 
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18th ANNUAL REPORT 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARIES 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 31, 1946 


CURRENT ASSETS 


Cash on hand and on deposit $ 70,283,582 


15,368,053 


INVENTORIES—Finished and semi-finished product, raw 
— supplies, rolls, moulds and spares, etc.— 


Note 31,848,461 $117,500,096 


OTHER ASSETS 
Miscellaneous investments, notes and accounts receivable, 


less reserves 
Insurance and other deposits 
Emplo: notes, accounts and advances 
Capital stock of National Steel Corporation acquired for 


stock options, carried at option price of $30 per share. . 602,437 


INVESTMENTS—Notes B and D 
In mining and other companies not wholly owned: 
Capital stock $ 7,733,655 


Notes and advances 1,361,148 


PROPERTIES—Note B 
Iron ore and coal lands and leases, plants, equipment and 


$305,724,548 


154,069,3 


vesse! 
Less reserves for depreciation, depletion and amortization 3304 


151,655,244 
DEFERRED CHARGES 
Unamortized portion of bond discount and expense $ 
Advanced royalties 


Prepaid taxes and insurance 
Miscellaneous 


992,004 


2,346,870 


$281,199,450 
== 





CURRENT LIABILITIES 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE: 
Trade accounts, etc. 


$28,478,786 
Accounts to affiliated companies 2,316,181 $ 25,794,967 


$ 1,591,016 
401,119 


$13,875,000 


3,750,000 


5,005,638 

Federal taxes on income—estimated 

Less United States Treasury Notes—Tax 
Series (purchased and held for tax payments) 

Purchase money mortgages : 


FUNDED DEBT . 
First (collateral) mortgage bonds 3% series due April 1, 
a gee fund payments begin February 21, 1958) 
0 


10,125,000 
155,211 $ 41,080,816 


40,000,000 
RESERVES 
Relining, rebuilding and repairs 
General contingencies, inventories, etc.—Note A 
Operating, prior years’ taxes and general reserves 


CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 
Capital stock—par value $25 per share: 
Authorized 3,000,000 shares 

Reserved for existing options to officer and employee 
to October 1, 1947—200 shares at $40 per share. 
Also 25 shares at $30 per share covering which, 
shares have been acquired and are carried in the 

asset section of the balance sheet: 
2,230,722 shares 


80 shares 
2,230,642 shares 
Surplus: 


Capital surplus $39,037,665 
Earned surplus 87,110,571 


18,204,348 


$55,768,050 
2,000 
$55,766,000 


126,148,236 181,914,286 
$281, 199,450 
——— 








NOTES TO CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1946 


Note A—Inventories of raw materials and finished and semi-finished-product (except 
certain fabricated parts) are stated at cost, in most instances on the principle of last-in, 
first-out, less reserves for shrinkage. Inventories of fabricated parts, supplies, rolls, 
moulds, spares, etc., are stated at cost, generally average cost, less reserves for shrinkage. 
The prices used were not in excess of replacement market at December 31, 1946. Reserve 
for general contingencies, inventories, etc., carried in the liability section of the balance 
sheet includes $900,000 for possible loss on liquidation of inventories. 


Note B—Investments in capital stock of affiliated companies, consisting principally of 
mining and coke companies, and property accounts, are stated at amounts not in excess 
of cost to the parent corporation at date of acquisition of constituent companies plus 
subsequent additions at cost and less provisions for depreciation, depletion and amorti- 
zation to December 31, 1946. Advanced royalties amounting to $1,288,402, pertaining 
to reserve ore properties, are carried under the classification of property accounts in the 
foregoing consolidated balance sheet. Included in the gross amounts stated for properties 
and in reserves for depreciation, depletion and amortization is $33,208,702 for emergency 
facilities which have been fully amortized. 


Note C—Capital stock and demand cmp bonds of all subsidiaries consolidated 
herein, with the exception of capital stock of The Hanna Furnace Corporation and Beaver 
Creek Consolidated Coal Company, are pledged in connection with the mortgage trust 
indenture and supplemental indentures thereto securing the first (collateral) mortgage 
bonds 3% series due 1965. 


Note D—The proportionate share of accumulated net profit to December 31, 1946, not 
taken up, applicable to investments in subsidiaries not consolidated, amounted to $123,021. 


Note E—Suits have been instituted on behalf of employees of certain subsidiaries of the 
Corporation for retroactive so-called portal-to-portal pay and liquidated damages. It 
is impossible to determine the total amounts that may be claimed in suits of this char- 
acter, which are similar to those filed against many other companies. The management 
of the Corporation is of the opinion that it has no liability under any reasonable inter- 
pretation of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Note F—Renegotiation proceedings have not been completed for the year 1945 but, 
based on experience with respect to prior years, it is believed that no refund will be 
required for the year 1945. 





CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 
Year ended December 31, 1946 


Net sales and operating revenue 


Other income: 
Dividends received—Note A 
Profit on sale of securities 
Interest and discount......... Rubs igbip etna cnc 6 ae Peeaee 
Profit on disposal of capital assets—net 


$239,764,320 


2,322,296 
$242,086,616 





Deduct: 


Cost of productssold, operatingexpensesand sundry charges, 
(including provisions for contingencies of $2,250,000), 
but excluding provisions for depreciation and depletion $185,129,467 
Selling, general and administrative expenses 13,170,379 
Provision for depreciation and depletion 
Interest on funded debt 
Amortization of bond discount and expense 
TOTAL DEDUCTIONS EXCLUSIVE 
OF FEDERAL TAXES ON INCOME 


INCOME BEFORE FEDERAL TAXES ON INCOME 


207,749,965 
ene 
$ 34,336,651 

18,875,000 
651 
$ 20,461, 


Note A—Equity in net profits of subsidiaries not consolidated, not taken up, amounted 
to $113,803 for the year 1946. 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Owning and Operating—Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, West 
Virginia + Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit, tay se ° 
Hanna Iron Ore Company, Cleveland, Ohio * The Hanna 
Furnace Corporation, Buffalo, New York and Detroit, Michigan 
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Unrrep States STEEL has given very special 
attention to the development of better steels 
and products of steel for use in schools. For we 
know that steel has been one of the most 
important factors in maintaining the high 
American standard of safety for our school 
children. 

Today the U-S-S trade-mark appears on 
improved steels for modern fire-resistant 
building structures . . . stairways . . . school 


that helps protect 
your child 























furniture . . . playground fencing and equip- 
ment ... grandstands... school buses . . . and 
many other uses where safety plays a vital 
role. 

The development of better steel and prod- 
ucts of steel for schools is just one of the many 
ways in which United States Steel is con- 
stantly at work in the factory and in the re- 
search laboratories, serving the best interests 
of the American consumer. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION SUBSIDIARIES 


LISTEN TO... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 


American Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 
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It’s not a far cry from protecting radar, guns, 
airplane engines and machinery against rust 
and corrosion to protecting automobiles 
against the same hazards. 


Fendix . . . a tough, resilient, water-and-acid 
resisting compound is Davison’s contribution 
to car comfort, enjoyment and protection. 
Sprayed on the vulnerable underbody sheet 
metal, under fenders, floors, splash guards... 
if prevents paint-grinding action of sand, 
gravel, stones, road flak . . . resists chemicals, 
water and road salt that attack unprotected 
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metal, The car hebaeies quiet-riding . . . road 
noises are stifled, annoying rattles and squeaks 


disappear, nuts and bolts stay tight. 


Fendix is more than a product of The Davison 
Chemical Corporation . . . it’s an experience 
that thousands of car owners are enjoying. 


“SILENTIZE WITH FENDIX’’ is sweeping the 
nation. 


AL CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE-3, MD. 
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Chemical Industry 
Opening New Frontiers 


Techniques and processes born of wartime research are 


paving the way for era of renewed substantial growth. 


Some involve cost savings; others provide new products 


roducers of chemicals character- 
Pisticatty depend more heavily on 
research activities than do any other 
segment of business. In the popular 
mind, research is primarily identified 
with the development of new products 
and this is, of course, one of its most 
important functions. But there are 
‘others of equal economic significance. 
These include the development of 
new markets for existing products, 
sometimes through improvements in 
their chemical or physical properties ; 
cost savings through substitution of 
more freely available and/or less ex- 
pensive raw materials; and the dis- 
covery of more efficient manufactur- 
ing techniques. These may represent 
slight changes effecting a saving in di- 
rect costs, or an entirely new ap- 
proach permitting larger output and 
thus cutting down overhead as well. 


Hydro-Carbon Research 


One of the fastest developing divi- 
sions of chemical research is hydro- 
carbon chemistry. The application of 
new techniques to the production of 
gasoline, diesel fuel and other primary 
finished products of the petroleum in- 
dustry is discussed elsewhere in this 
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issue, but in addition to these trends, 
there has been increasing use of 
crude oil and natural gas by the 
chemical industry itself. It is esti- 
mated that half a million organic 
chemicals can be thus derived. A 
number of items which formerly were 
almost exclusively coke-oven by- 
products can now be obtained more 
cheaply from oil or natural gas. These 
include, among others, ethylene and 
propylene, which are widely used in 
production of plastics and other syn- 
thetic organic chemicals, and toluene, 
which was needed for TNT produc- 
tion during the war and has a large 
peacetime market as a solvent. 
Alcohol, which also has wide appli- 
cations as a solvent, can be produced 
from natural gas at a fifth the cost of 
turning it out with molasses as a 
starting point, the time-honored 
method. This will represent a sub- 
stantial saving to industrial users, but 
for legal and other reasons it is not 
expected to affect the distilling of 
whisky and other liquor. Glycerine, 
used in paints and dynamite, used to 
be obtained mainly as a by-product of 
soap manufacture, but is now being 
produced directly from natural hydro- 


Research Laboratory 








du Pont Testing Print Dyes 


carbons. The same is true of acety- 
lene, which was formerly made from 
calcium carbide, and is needed on al 
large scale for flame-cutting and 
welding and as a base for production 
of synthetic organics. 

Two chief constituents of natural 
gas—propane and butane—are used 
by Celanese Corporation to produce 
methanol (methyl, or “wood,” alco- 
hol), acetic acid, formaldehyde and 
acetaldehyde. Formaldehyde is used 
together with phenol (carbolic acid) 
in making phenolic resin plastics; 
acetaldehyde is growing in importance 
for a large number of applications. It 
can be converted into ethyl alcohol, 
the principal industrial solvent, acetic 
anhydride (used in cellulose acetate 
plastics) and indirectly into ethyl ace- 
tate and butadiene, which is used in 
production of GR-S synthetic rubber. 


Further Possibilities 


The development of synthetic rub- 
ber is another example of research in 
hydrocarbon chemistry, though not 
as recent as the other advances dis- 
cussed. This activity is, however, 
relatively new and has by no means 
attained its full possibilities. Its price 
will probably be reduced, still further 
increasing its competitive advantage 
over natural rubber, by recent success 
in producing carbon black (used in 
vulcanizing rubber) by the low-cost 
furnace process, of a quality described 
as fully equal to that of black made 
by the lower yield channel process. 

Another significant development is 
the discovery of a process for making 
industrial oxygen at a small fraction 
of the cost of producing it by the cus-' 
tomary method involving liquefaction 
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gen turned out by the new process is 
not pure enough to be suitable for 
flame-cutting, but promises to find a 
tremendous market in the steel indus- 
try, particularly in open hearth 
furnaces. Injection of oxygen into 
the burners has cut down on the time 
required to melt scrap and other cold 
metal by 10 to 25 per cent, thus in- 
creasing capacity and output and low- 
ering costs. After the charge is melt- 


ed, the refining process (one of whose 


major functions is reduction of the 
carbone content through oxidation) 
can be similarly speeded up by the di- 
rect introduction of oxygen through 
an oxygen lance. 

Low purity oxygen (90-95 per 
cent ; 99.5 per cent purity is required 
for flame-cutting) also appears te 
have a promising future in hydrocar- 
bon synthesis. For example, the 
plant being constructed for Carthage 


Insecticides and Weed hillers 


With more of these products coming on the mar- 
ket to meet new large-scale needs, this division 


of the chemical field is becoming “big business” 


1 atcareneyr output of in- 
secticides, fungicides and weed 
killers to conserve agricultural crops 
is hitting an even greater pace in 
peacetime, partly because the farmer 
still has a good deal of money 
to spend and also because of the 
widely-publicized virtues of the new 
germ and bug slayers. Due to 
heavy importations of plant pests and 
blights by peregrinating travelers and 
military personnel bringing or send- 
ing souvenirs home, the common 
enemy from the insect world still pre- 
cents a united front against the arts 
of chemistry. 


Imported Blights 


In the early days of this coun- 
try farmers had comparatively little 
trouble with pests, aside from an oc- 
casional grasshopper plague, since 
there were few plant imports com- 
ing in to spread disease. It is esti- 
mated today, however, that half of 
our many varieties of bugs and 
blights have come from importations, 
such as the infamous Japanese beetle 
and other fruit pests or the pink boll- 
worm found in G.I. souvenirs packed 
in Egyptian cotton. Today’s huge 
agricultural crops and the wider 
profit margins realized by the farmer 
and cattle-raiser are the basis for the 
increased interest shown in DDT 
compounds, in the new benzene hexa- 
chloride (gammexane) for boll wee- 
vil control, grasshoppers and cattle 
lice, and in hexaethyl tetraphosphate 
(HETP) which is beginning to be 
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directed against mites 
aphids. 

Considerable de mand also has 
arisen for the weed killer basically 
known as 2,4-D but which has many 
trade names. There exists a wide 
market for the new insecticide aero- 
sol, and for the aerosol disinfectant 
designed to rid the air of floating 
germs. Many new products have 
been coming on the market under 
various trade names, and sales have 
not been made public by the rival con- 
cerns in the field. It is known, how- 
ever, that DDT output has reached 
four million tons a month, or a rate of 
nearly 50 million tons a year com- 
pared with less than 45 million tons in 
1946. 

Output of most products in the 
field is still somewhat limited through 
tight supplies of such raw materials 
as copper, lead, nicotine (due to 
heavy smoking demand), white ar- 
senic, calcium arsenate, arsenate of 
lead, chlorine, and certain coal tar 
products. The list of more plentiful 
materials includes paris green, sul- 
phur and copper sulphate, while pe- 
troleum oil sprays are considered to 
be adequate this year with output of 
household insecticides also expected 
to meet domestic and export demand. 
However, DDT for household sprays 
is not plentiful partly because chlor- 
ine continues scarce and also because 
of the demand for DDT as a powder 
for mixing with water and spraying, 
or as a dust for use on trees and 
plants. The compound is also mar- 


and plant 


an 
Hydrocol, Inc., at Brownsville 
Texas, for production of gasoline, die. 
sel fuel and crude alcohols, will in. 
clude an oxygen plant capable of turn. 
ing out oxygen 95 per cent pure a 
an estimated cost of 4.8 cents per 
thousand cubic feet. This compares 
with a cost of some $3 per thousand 
cubic feet for oxygen 99.5 per cent 
pure. 


In addition to the construction of 
Please turn to page 30 


in Demand 
keted in an emulsion form to be dis- 
solved in a suitable solvent then 
added to water and sprayed. 
While DDT and the weed killer 
2,4-D are becoming mass production 
items under various trade names, en 
old standby such as American Cy- 
anamid’s HCN, a fumigant for in- 
fested buildings and citrus groves, 
continues to be produced in large 
volume. Industry leaders such as F. 
I. du Pont de Nemours, Sherwin- 
Williams, Rohm & Haas, Commer- 
cial Solvents, American Cyanamid 
and Hercules Powder also distributes 
insect toxicants to many small man- 
ufacturers in the field. A new in- 
secticide announced last year ly 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturiag 
Company, called 666, is said to have 
ten times the killing power of DDT 
against such cotton plant insects «s 
the boll weevil, aphid and fleahopper. 
The compound’s toxicity has com- 
paratively brief life, however, while 
DDT coated surfaces continue to de- 


stroy exposed insects for several 
weeks. 


Price Reductions 


DDT fly protection is proving o 
great value to western cattle-raisers 
who report treated herds gaining 
more weight with increased butter 
and milk production and improved 
leather, compared with products from 
animals not treated. Meanwhile the 
price of DDT has been reduced six 
or seven times by manufacturing sup- 
pliers so that it is now selling for 
about one-fourth of the original 
scale. These reductions in turn have 
widened the range of demand whicl 
had received a tremendous initial im- 
petus through wartime achievements 
and publicity. 
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findustrial Use of 
} Atomic Energy Nearing? 


Several large corporations are studying commercial 
application of this new form of energy. But in initial 
stages, costs promise to be uneconomically high 


By Ernest A. Abrams 
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Ce useful atomic power 
already is technically possible— 
but it is hardly a near term prospect. 
During the next two to four years, 
Monsanto Chemical, General Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse Electric and a few 
others, will have experimental or 
demonstration plants in operation, but 
commercial application of this new 
form of energy must await the ap- 
praisal of results obtained in these 
“pilot plants.” 

As a matter of fact, the competi- 
tive position of atomic power is a 
long term project, in the opinion of 
experts, with the possibility that dec- 
ades may elapse before it can joust 
successfully with such fuels as coal, 
oil and natural gas. Even then, it is 
more likely to supplement, rather 
than to supplant, present forms of 
energy. Probably the first applica- 
tion of atomic energy in the commer- 
cial field will be to the power plants 
of naval craft and large commercial 
ships, since its use would make re- 
fueling extremely infrequent. 


By-products Important 


The interest of Monsanto Chemical 
in the atomic power field stems from 
the fact that such by-products of 
nuclear reaction as radioactive isoto- 
pes, radiation chemistry and metal- 
lurgy, and fission products may well 
prove more important and beneficial 
to humanity than atomic power it- 
self. Since the radioactive isotopes 
of an element act chemically and 
physically in exactly the same way 
as the stable isotopes of the same 
element, analytical techniques now 


employed in chemical analysis can -be > 


utilized. So atomic exploration and 
research are “right down the alley” 
of a chemical producer. 

And General Electric, as one of the 
country’s largest builders of electric 
generating equipment, naturally is in- 
terested in any new field of energy 
Which may supplement or compete 
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with electric energy. -Long before 


the atomic bomb was invented, Gen- 
eral Electric had a staff of physicists 
busily delving into the mysteries of 
atomic power. Moreover, Dr. Charles 
A. Thomas, the Monsanto vice presi- 
dent who directed the Clinton Labo- 
ratories at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and 


The Cyclotron, for Harnessing Atomic Energy 


Harry A. Winne, vice president of 
General Electric in charge of engi- 
neering policy, were two of the five 
consultants to the State Department 
on atomic power. 

So far, Monsanto’s major interest 
appears to have lain in the by-prod- 
ucts of atomic power, although it is 
about to become involved in the main 
field. On the other hand, General 
Electric has devoted more attention 
to the practical application of atomic 
power itself to commercial use. 

Monsanto has already prepared 
around 75 radioactive isotopes which 
will first be used as tracer atoms for 
following the course of an element 
through biological and chemical proc- 
esses and later as therapeutic agents 
for the treatment of diseases. 

In the field of atomic power itself, 
both Monsanto and General Electric 
have announced their intention of 
building test plants, powered wholly 
with atomic energy, for the genera- 
tion of electricity. These plants, 


with an installed electric generating . 


, 


capacity of 75,000 k.w. will be en- 
tirely orthodox except that atomic 
power will be substituted for the 
usual fuels—coal, oil and natural gas. 
But in no way will atomic power it- 
self be used directly to turn dynamos. 
The present cost of a 75,000 k.w. 
plant built in the eastern part of the 
United States and designed to utilize 
any one of the three usual fuels wouid 
approximate $10° million. But the 
use of atomic power presents costly 
additions, due to the radioactivity of 
the fissionable material and the need 
for building costly barriers to shield 
the operating personnel from the 
deadly beta and gamma rays released. 
So the cost of this experimental plat 
may run to about $25 million. 
Greatly simplified, this is how the 
atomic “boiler” will operate. In the 
burning of uranium or plutonium— 
physicists call it “‘fissioning’—enor- 
mous quantities of heat are pro- 
duced, which must be carried away 
by some cooling agent like water. 
But as it runs through the furnace 
or “pile,” it will become radioactive 
and can’t be used directly in the gen- 
erating turbines. So a _ secondary 
boiler will be used to pick up the 


heat which the cooling water has ex- 


tracted from the pile, and as this 
water turns to steam under the tre- 
mendous heat all radioactivity from 
the pile water will disappear. From 
this point on, it will be the same as 
steam produced by any other form of 
heat and the generating plant wiil op- 
erate like any steam-electric plant. 


Plant Size 


The need for so large a plant is the 
same that compels one to build a large 
fire in a coal furnace. Just as a 
few lumps of coal will not maintain 
a fire, just as a sufficiently large bed 
of coals must be created to keep the 
fire burning, so an atomic pile must 
be sufficiently large to maintain a 
nuclear chain reaction. So, just as in 
the case of hydro-electric plants with 
their much higher construction costs 
and resultant large hire of the money 
invested in them, it is the wages of 
capital and not the cost of “fuel” that 
makes power generated with fission- 
able material much higher at present 
than that produced in orthodox fuel 
plants. For these reasons, the power 
generated in experimental nuclear 
plants is expected to cost about one- 
third more than that produced in the 
ordinary type of fuel-burning station. 
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Recent Developments 


In Chemical Fields 


Papers and discussions covering developments 


and progress in chemical research were heard 


at annual meeting of American Chemical Society 


embers of the American Chem- 
M ical Society who attended the 
Atlantic City meeting last week could 
not complain that the program lacked 
variety. The visitor had his choice of 
listening to 591 papers scheduled for 
presentation at more than 100 ses- 
sions of the 18 divisions of the so- 
ciety, and could select exactly the 
subjects in which his major interests 
lie. All told, 962 authors were listed 
in the program of the five-day ses- 
sion, some of them sharing in the 
preparation of three or four papers. 
In addition, opportunities were af- 
forded for general discussions of the 
papers, and forums and round table 
meetings were held also. 

For the most part the papers dealt 
with recent progress by the scientific 
advance guard in widening industrial, 
economic and social horizons, opening 
new frontiers and charting further 
exploration, especially into the area 
of nuclear energy. But they treated 
also of current practical use of earlier 
technical discoveries, many of them 
achieved during the war but neces- 
sarily shrouded in secrecy until the 
end of hostilities permitted research 
into their peacetime possibilities. 


Cancer Treatment 


How war-making facilities are be- 
ing converted into instruments for 
conserving human life was illustrated 
by the disclosure that the atomic boil- 
er at Oak Ridge, Tenn., where the 
atomic bomb was perfected, is now 
producing tritium, a super-heavy, 
radioactive water containing a hydro- 
gen three times the mass of ordinary 
hydrogen. While it has industrial ap- 
plications, including at the’ moment 
improvement of motor fuels and 
lubricants, tritium may become an 
Important factor in the study and 
treatment of cancer and is expected to 
shed much new light on ‘the vital 
processes of both human and plant 
life. Incidentally, the discovery of 
double-heavy water, or deuterium, in 
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Central Feature News Measuring Molecular Action 


1931 brought Prof. Harold C. Urey, 
the Nobel Prize. 

The papers and discussions ranged 
the whole field of chemistry, and 
while couched in highly technical 
language, they reveal to even the lay- 
man the extent to which progress in 
industry, agriculture, medicine, com- 
munity service and education is 
spurred by chemical research. Papers 
detailing the results of industrial re- 
search were of especial interest, dis- 
closing not only new techniques but 
also cheaper processes and_ better 
products. In industry today almost 
2,500 laboratories are maintained as 
an essential division of company oper- 
ation, and many of the papers were 
prepared by chemists associated with 
such laboratories. Here are some of 
the highlights : 

Within the next ten years—al- 
though commercial production is not 
expected to start until 1950—20 per 
cent of all gasoline used will be syn- 
thetic, in the opinion of Dr. Robert S. 
Aries of the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, who reviews the progress 
made in developing processes for pro- 
ducing gasoline, methyl alcohols and 





. other chemicals from natural gas. He 


believes costs will be less than for the 


production of similar synthetics from 
coal, but adds that with the exhaus- 
tion of natural gas reserves, in the 
next generation or two, coal will be- 
come the source of such synthetics. 

Other chemists discuss additional 
phases of research which also, super- 
ficially at least, menace the petroleum 
industry—such as the use of war-de- 
veloped German methods of produc- 
ing synthetic diesel fuels from coal 
gas. But the oil industry itself is go- 
ing right ahead with its:own research. 
It is developifig and testing new 
processes and products, and envisions 
a still larger place for petroleum in 
the economy of the future. 

Dr. Alfred E. Hirschler and Santa 
Amon of the Sun Oil Company, for 
instance, disclosed how the search for 
new petroleum compounds had been 


_ accelerated by a new procedure which 


requires only two to four hours for 
purifying hydro-carbons instead of 
the several weeks with fractional dis- 
tillation. Other speakers reported 
more economical production of a 
number of petroleum — products 
through the use of vanadium pentox- 
ide, a catalyst borrowed from the sul- 
phuric acid industry. 


Improved Fuels 


Another long-sought goal. of the 
petroleum industry, a__ practical 
process for making triptane, one of 
the most powerful of aviation fuels, 
has been achieved. For military 
reasons it has been a secret since its 
discovery in 1943 by Dr. Vladimir 
Haensel of the Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Company. Actual commercial- 
ization of the process must await the 
development of aviation engines 
which require better fuels than any 
now in use. The search for better 
petroleum fuels goes on constantly all 
through the industry, and has been 
helped greatly by the development of 
new apparatus for measuring the heat 
required to vaporize liquid hydro- 
carbons. 

Rounding out the numerous papers 
read bearing on expansion of the oil 
industry’s output, Charles W. Shep- 
pard and Miss Virginia Burton of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology disclosed the extent to which 
radio-activity is shortly to be used to 
increase the nation’s potential supply 
of crude petroleum. Vast deposits of 
oil, undetected by present-day meth- 
ods, will be ferreted out, it is expected, 

Please turn to page 33 


Newcomers to the 


Chemical Field 


Increasing number of formerly non-chemical units being 


attracted, invariably going in for new products or 


processes rather than invading developed segments 


esearch and manufacture of new 
R chemical products in_ recent 
years has spilled over into an increas- 
ing number of companies in other 
fields. Not only is the chemical in- 
dustry the fountainhead for thousands 
of new products but it is basic to 
many important new processes. A 
sample cross-section of industries 
which recently have added chemical 
lines to their diversified activities 
would include coal mining, aircraft 
manufacture, distilling, food, glass, 
iron and steel. 

Some companies are experimenting 
in fuels, some are making chemicals 
or chemical compounds for use in 
processes or in products of their own 
manufacture, and some also sell chem- 
icals to other concerns. 


Experimental Plant 


Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal, for 
example, is erecting a pilot plant for 
production of gas and liquid fuels 
from coal (see page 11). If trials 
are successful the company plans to 
build a main plant to turn out 400 
million cubic feet of gas or 14,000 
barrels of high-test gasoline a day. 
Meanwhile, other coal and oil com- 
panies will watch the experiment 
closely. 

Although aviation manufacturer 
Glenn L. Martin was forced to reduce 
war plane output sharply he is pres- 
ently expanding construction of a 
chemical plant at Painesville, Ohio, 
for production of vinyl-type resins 
used in fabrication of plastic products. 
Original plans called for an expendi- 
ture of $1.5 million and output of 11 
million pounds a year, but by doubling 
construction expenditures the com- 
pany will be able to expand annual 
capacity to 25 million pounds by the 
end of this year, according to revised 
blue-prints. Martin is also making a 
new chemical emulsion by which pho- 
tographs can be produced on almost 
any kind of material. 

Schenley Laboratories, Inc., a di- 
vision of Schenley Distillers, which 
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began experimental work on antibio- 
tics in 1943, increased its unit sales 
of penicillin last year 12 times over 
1945 output, largely because large- 
scale output made reduced prices pos- 
sible. The company now exports its 
product to some 35 foreign countries 
and is working on a penicillin plant 
in France. It began last year to pro- 
duce and market a variety of penicil- 
lin products, including ointments and 
tablets, and is also converting penicil- 
lin to veterinary use to curb animal 
ills, 

The Borden Company launched its 
first industrial chemical venture last 
year by opening a plant for the manu- 
facture of formaldehyde at Spring- 
field, Ore., in the heart of the plywood 
country, and within six months was 
able to double plant capacity. Borden 
not only uses formaldehyde in its 
resin adhesives for plywood but sells 


some to other companies. Its exten- 
sive line of synthetic resins, including 
phenol, urea and resorcin, is finding 
a broader market. From a vegetable 
protein fractionating plant now under 
construction at Kankakee, IIl., Bor- 
den will derive by-product chemicals 
as well as soy bean meal and oils. 

' Formaldehyde compounds are also 
a product of a leading glass manufac- 
turer — Libbey-Owens-Ford — which 
added the Plaskon Company and 
the Paramet Chemical Corporation to 
its list of wholly-owned subsidiaries 
in 1943. The Plaskon Division makes 
the colorful urea formaldehyde and 
melamine formaldehyde plastic mate- 
rials which it sells to custom molders 
for processing and finishing. Final 
uses take the form of buttons, bottle 
caps, electrical insulating equipment, 
reflectors, drug and cosmetic contain- 
ers, tableware, housings for clocks, 
radios and scales. The activities of 
Paramet, which is operated by the 
Plaskon Division, are centered around 
resins for paints, lacquers, varnishes 
and other protective coatings. A $5 
million expansion program for the 
Plaskon Division is scheduled for 
completion this year. 

A year ago last December, Bethle- 
hem Steel Company acquired all the 
physical properties of Union Ship- 
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Celanese Corporation's 
Lumarith (cellulose 
acetate) plastic trans- 
parent packaging ma- 
terials on display at the 
recent National Pack- 
aging Exposition at 
Philadelphia, showing 
some of the advances 
that have been made 
in protecting and pre- 
serving perishables. The 
Lumarith wrap retains 
its transparency in the 
presence of moisture, is 
waterproof and at the 
same time permits pass- 
age of oxygen and car- 
bon dioxide, thus al- 
lowing fruits and vege- 
tables to "breathe." 





Plastics for Packaging 
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New Horizons for 


Manufactured Gas 


Increasingly important proportion of future soft coal 
output will be converted into gas as a step in pro- 
ducing various oils, methyl alcohol and other products 


RS chemists have succeeded 
in extracting or developing 
more than 200,000 useful products 
from bituminous coal. They run the 
gamut from fabrics to flavoring ex- 
tracts, from nylons to novocain, from 
plastics to perfume. But the tonnage 
of coal consumed in the production 
of these goods barely accounts for the 
annual output of one large mine. 
With 1946 soft coal production ap- 
proximating 575 million tons, only a 
little more than one-quarter of one 
per cent or about 2 million tons was 
utilized: by chemical processes. 

By far the greater proportion of 
all bituminous coal mined in this 
country is consumed in its natural 
state as fuel. Although a little over 
17 per cent of 1946 output was con- 
sumed in coke ovens and some of 
the by-product was sold to utilities 
for distribution to the public, the 
fact remains that the amount of soft 
coal converted into manufactured gas 
by utilities themselves did not exceed 
the amount utilized in the production 
of goods developed by our chemists. 

Within the next five years, how- 
ever, a considerably larger volume of 
the soft coal mined in this country 
will be converted into gaseous or 
liquid forms of energy. Coal will 
first be made into manufactured gas, 
which is nothing new in the United 
States. It was first done at Balti- 
more 140 years ago. But from this 
gas will be made high octane gas, 
heavy oils and methyl alcohol. 


Foreign Production 


In Great Britain and Germany 
where no deposits of oil or natural 
gas are found, gasoline, ‘kerosene, 
diesel oil and other liquid fuels have 
long been made from coal. Except 
for laboratory experiments, we have 
never tried it here for two reasons: 
First, we have an almost unlimited 
Supply of oil and natural gas; and, 
second, the cost of gasoline from coal 
in England and Germany ran around 
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18 cents a gallon before the war, com- 
pared with about 6 cents a gallon in 
this country. Even under the best 
conditions, it was difficult to see how 
gasoline could be made from coal for 
less than 9 cents or 10 cents a gallon, 
which was still too high. But with 
the seizure of German patents after 
the war, we have gained their “know- 
how” and, with typical American in- 
genuity, have found ways of greatly 
reducing their costs. 

A couple of weeks ago, Pittsburgh 


NR Rte Bia ds einige Bs 


> 2% 


Keystone View Co. 


Consolidation Coal, the largest com- 
mercial producer of bituminous coal 
in the United States, and Standard 
Oil Development, the central tech- 
nical organization of Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, announced a $120 mil- 
lion program for the production of 
fuel gas, gasoline, diesel and fuel oils, 
and methyl alcohol from bituminous 
coal. With laboratory experiments 
successfully completed, Pittsburgh 
Consolidation is starting to build a 
$300,000 pilot plant at Library, Pa., 
about 10 miles south of Pittsburgh, 
to continue experiments on a much 
larger scale than a laboratory will 
permit. 

If and when this operation proves 
successful, a $120 million commercial 
plant will be constructed about 25 
miles south of Pittsburgh, adjacent 
to a tract underlain with upwards of 
half a billion tons of soft coal. 


In simple language, Pittsburgh 
Consolidation will attempt the gasifi- 
cation of coal into carbon monoxide 
and hydrogen, and the conversion of 
these gases into fuel gas and liquid 
fuels. Standard Oil Development has 
been successfully converting carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen, made from 
natural gas, into fuel gas and liquid 
fuels in its plant at Baton Rouge, 
La., and the problem now facing them 
is making the two basic gases from 
soft coal. 

Here’s how it is done. Once car- 
bon monoxide and hydrogen have 
been obtained through the burning of 
pulverized coal in the presence of 
steam and oxygen, the gases are mixed 
to form a “synthesis” or “feed” gas, 
which contains only 300 B.T.U. com- 
pared with 500 B.T.U. in the average 
manufactured gas. And since this 
heat content is too low to be com- 
mercially valuable, the “feed’’ gas 
is run through a hydrocarbon syn- 





Synthesis of Coal into Liquid Fuels Would Stimulate Its Production 


thesis plant where the “‘feed’’ gas is 
“squeezed” until the various liquid 
fuels run out. The remaining “dry” 
gas then has the higher heating con- 
tent required for industrial and rest- 
dential use. 

Once the right technique has been 
found, it is expected that a large com- 
mercial plant will produce 400 million 
cubic feet ‘a day of high heat content 
gas or about the maximum amount 
that can be shipped through the Big 
Inch and Little Inch pipelines com- 
bined. It is then proposed to pipe 
this gas to the Pittsburgh area, there- 
by canceling any demand from the 
region on the Inch pipelines and per- 
mitting their full flow of natural gas 
to be delivered to the New York and 
Philadelphia areas. 

This is the winter schedule. In 
summer, when demand for gas is 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Ratings are from the Financial World Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


“Also FW" refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


Prices Are as of Closing Wednesday, April 16, 1947 


Am. Radiator & St. San. C+ 

Decline from 1946 high of 23 to 
below 14, prices stock reasonably as a 
beneficiary of growing construction. 
(Qu. divs. at 40-cent an. rate plus 
10-cent Mar. spec.) Most of the year 
under inequitable price controls, com- 
pany had $5.7 million more costs and 
expenses in 1946 than in 1945, on 
only $3.7 million more sales, but re- 
duced taxes and a contingency re- 
serve credit lifted net to 96 from 53 
cents per share. The world leader 
in plumbing and heating: equipment, 
important too in air conditioning and 
in magnesium castings, also owns 
marine and industrial rights to the 
“fluid drive.” Productive capacity is 
being raised about one-fifth by ex- 
pansion and improvement. One-fourth 
of prewar business was in Europe. 


American Rolling Mill C+ 

Favorable outlook considered, stock 
appears reasonably priced at 29, or 
5% times earnings. (Qu. divs. incr. 
from $1 to $2 an. rate in Dec.). Presi- 
dent Hook sees the steel industry at 
full capacity in 1947, barring costly 
strikes and “provided wages and 
prices are kept in balance and raw 
materials are available.” First quarter 
net should be much nearer the 1946 
closing period’s $1.82 than to its first 
three months’ 40 cents per share. 
Final 1946 net of $5.35 vs. $2.58 per 
share in 1945 (before $1.38 net spe- 
cial credits) was due to. improved 
sales and margins along with reduced 
write-offs, “other deductions” and tax 
rates. (Also FW, Aug. 14.) 


Chesapeake & Ohio A 

Above-average record, position and 
prospects support prices around 44, 
vs. nearly 67 at 1946 high; regular 
dividend alone yields 6.8%. (Reg. 
qu. divs. at $3 an. rate plus 50-cent 
Dec: extra.) Progressive manage- 
ment is exemplified. by leadership in 
12 


passenger credit system, transcontin- 
ental passenger service development 
and realignment of affiliations. Recent 
acquisition of 400,000 shares made it 
N. Y. Central’s largest stockholder. 
Wheeling & Lake Erie holdings have 
been sold ‘to New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis, 75 per cent control of 
which would be trusteed pending di- 
vestment. Meanwhile controlled Pere 
Marquette is being absorbed. Net in 
the first two months of 1947 was 85 
vs. 83 cents a year before, after a 
final 1946 return of $3.62 vs. $2.14 
per share. Including the depression 
and war periods, net has averaged 
$4.14 per share a year for 20 years. 


Electric Storage Battery A 


Relative stability places stock high 
in investment esteem, while outlook 
is good and indicated yield is 6.1% 
at 49. (Paid 50 cents each in Mar., 
June & Sept., $1 year-end in Dec., 
1946; paid 75 cents in Mar., 1947.) 
Replacements are usually the greater 
part of auto battery sales, making for 
consistency, and continuous dividend 
record dates back 46 years. Exide 
and Willard storage batteries also find 


steady non-automotive markets with . 


railroads, utilities, radio broadcasting, 
farm lighting, etc. Reduced taxes out- 
weighed postwar sales contraction in 
1946, net recovering to $3.62 from 
$2.20 per share in 1945. Decentral- 
ized expansion progresses and Presi- 
dent Norberg says unfilled orders 


represent capacity’“for some months 
to come.” 


Flintkote Company B 

Decline from near 47 in 1946 to 
recent 28 coincides with record earn- 
ings and backlogs. (Paid 15 cents 
each in Mar., June & Sept., 80 cents 
in Dec., 1946; paid 25 cents in Mar., 
1947.) Following a banner 1946 
(sales $52.6 million vs. $37 million in 
1945 and earnings $2.82 vs. $1.33 per 


share), the first quarter of 1947 wit. 
nessed sales of $15 million vs. $10 
million a year before and tripled net 
to $1.35 from 46 cents per share. 
President Harvey reports the 1947 
outlook “very encouraging” and back- 
logs the “biggest in history,” adding 
stockholders may look forward to 
more liberal dividends this year. Re- 
cent important plant additions and ac- 
quisitions, a new Fiberglas insulating 
wool and a new cold process spray ap- 
plication build-up roof are all factors. 


Hershey Chocolate B+ 

Moderate quotation (79) in rela- 
tion to doubled earnings reflects cost- 
price uncertainties. (Reg. qu. divs. at 
$3 an. rate.) After an eight-year 
earnings average of $5.97 per share, 
or nearly twice long-established pres- 
ent dividend requirements, 1946 
earnings doubled to $10.54 from 
$5.26 per share in 1945. Tax reduc- 
tion ($8.02 last year vs. $10.88 per 
share in 1945) was slightly more 
important than increased operating 
income. Material shortages are grad- 
ually easing, but a current problem is 
maintenance of fair relationships be: 
tween fast-rising cocoa and other 
costs on the one hand and selling 
prices on the other. Back in 1937, 2 
$5.64 per share inventory adjustment 
resulted in a 49-cent loss, but present 
stocks are smaller in relation t0 
greater indicated sales. 


Massey-Harris C 

This non-dividend paying cyclical 
speculation, now around 15 on the 
N.Y. Curb, appears to face good cur- 
rent trade prospects. (Semi-an. divs. 
incr. from 50- to 75-cent an. rate i 
March—Canadian, less 15% not 
resident tax.) Reductions in taxes t 
$2.03 from $4.38 per share (on 11 
million vs. 742,858 equity shares aftef 
preferred conversions) and in invert: 
tory reserve to 32 vs. 91 cents pé 
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share, converted a lower operating 
income into an increased net of $1.58 
ys. $1.32 per share in the fiscal year 
ended November 1945-46 vs. 1944- 
45. Canada’s farm implement leader 
has accomplished considerable plant 
expansion in recent years. 








Minneapolis-Honeywell B+ 
Liberal price-earnings ratio at 53 is 
warranted by unusual growth record 
and prospects. (Qu. divs. incr. from 
$1 to $1.60 an. rate in Sept. & $2 
EB in Dec.; also paid 50-cent extra in 
) He Dec.) Company made and shipped 
+ fe last year more than double its pre- 
war record of automatic heat control 
7 f/m and regulating instruments, accord- 
. [ing to President Sweatt, but con- 
g version from wartime operations (in- 
. | cluding temporary plants) dropped 
.. over-all sales to $45.9 from $84.4 
~. JB million in 1945. Earnings of $3.87 
a be $2.48 per share ($2.70 vs. $1.10 
p- J in the second half) reflected tax re- 
se duction to $2.76 from $6.71 per 
share. During the year, $11 million 
+ —@ 3.20 per cent preferred replaced $8.6 
a- million 4 and 4% per cent issues 
st. [a without material change in dividend 
at Me requirements. 


re fe National Lead A 
es; Trade promise does not appear 
over-appraised at 28. (Reg. qu. divs. 
om fae at 5O-cent an. rate plus extras of 25 
uc- fe cents in June & 75 cents in Dec.) A 


per f/m change in normal stock inventory ac- 
orefm counting saved about 65 cents per 
ing share last year, net advancing to a 


ad-fm record $2.46 from $1.45 per share 
1 isi in 1945 on little changed sales. At 
be-m that, the accumulated inventory re- 


here serve rose to $9.7 from $5.4 million 
ing and now equals 29.8 per cent of 
7 afm $32.6 million inventories. Deprecia- 
ent tion, depletion and amortization 
entf™ charges were back on normal peace- 


tom time bases in 1946 at 94 cents vs. 
$2.33 per share in 1945, and “other 
income” improved to 73 from 24 
cents per share, reflecting dividend 
receipts from company’s Argentine 
subsidiary. Material shortages con- 
tinue a problem. 


Peoples Drug B+ 

Disclosure of earnings growth by 
EPT elimination supports quotations 
around 48, yielding 5.4%. (Reg. qu. 
divs. at $1.60 an. rate plus $1 Dec. 
extra.) This chain of 134 stores in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Maryland, Tennessee and 
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Washington, D. C., achieved sales 
records in 7 of the past 8 years, 
doubling dollar volume from $22 mil- 
lion in 1938 to $44.2 million in 1946. 
Through 1945, when they absorbed 
$6.42 (two-thirds) of pretax earn- 
ings, leaving reported net at $3.05 per 
share, wartime taxes screened this 
growth. Last year, the combination of 
an $8.1 million (22.4 per cent) sales 
gain and lower tax rates almost 
doubled net to $5.96 per share. 
March quarter sales showed a year- 
to-year gain of 9.9 per cent. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass A 

Quality rating justifies a liberal ap- 
praisal of understated earnings, at 34. 
(Paid 20 cents each in Apr., July & 
Oct., 60-cent year-end in Dec., 1946; 
20 cents in Apr., 1947.) The largest 
plate glass producer, also making 
window, safety and structural glass, 
paints, brushes, chemicals, cement, 
vegetable oils, plastics, etc., last year 
achieved record sales near $185 mil- 
lion, up 28 per cent from 1945’s $144 
million, and a near-record net of 
$1.92 vs. $1.53 per share, even after 
a 45-cent inventory reserve. This was 
in the face of acute shortages in both 
glass and paint materials, and im- 
provements in these directions should 
have favorable dividend implications. 
There are potentialities in a new plas- 
tic for making laminated cloth and 
plywood board of great strength with- 
out high temperature or pressure. 
(Also FW, June 12.) 


Smith & Corona B 

Mounting earnings and favored 
prospects appear to support a price of 
28: (Reg. qu. divs. at $2 an. rate.) 
Net of $1.86 per share in the six 
months ended December (first fiscal 
half) was more than 3% times the 
1945 period’s 51 cents per share, re- 
flecting better margins on 54 per cent 
more sales ($9.7 vs. $6.3 million). A 
$1.1 million twelvemonth decline in 
working capital to $4.8 million was 
amply explained by $1.7 million 
added to property account. In the 
June fiscal year, net was $2.69 vs. 
$1.99 per share in 1944-45. Demand 
promises to continue active for office 
machines. 


Texas Company A 

Among the soundest integrated 
oils, shares yield 5.3% at 57 on con- 
servative dividends. (Reg. qu. divs. 
at $2 an. rate plus $1 Jan. extra.) 


Highlights of 1946 annual report: 
domestic net crude production held at 
&4 vs. 86 million barrels in 1945; re- 
finery runs set a record at 133 vs. 
128 million barrels; although drill- 
ings totaled only 454 vs. 707 wells 
and the search for new domestic de- 
posits was “very disappointing,” ad- 
ditions exceeded withdrawals and re- 
serves reached a new high; jointly- 
owned Arabian-American crude out- 
put approximated 60 vs. 21 million 
barrels; jointly-owned Bahrein 8 vs. 
7.3 million; Colombian and Venezu- 
elan development progressed; in- 
creased dollar sales and reduced 
bookkeeping reserves lifted 1946 net 
to $6.32 from $4.61 per share in 1945, 
excluding $2 vs. 63 cents equities in 
undistributed earnings of foreign af- 
filiates. (Also FW, Aug. 28.) 


Union Bag & Paper C+ 

Appears reasonably priced at 30, 
over 7 twmes earnings, considering 
trade outlook. (Paid 15 cents each in 
Mar. & June, 25 cents reg. and like 
extra each in Sept. & Dec., 1946 total 
$1.30; paid 50 cents in Mar., 25 cents 
extra in Apr., 1947.) Although Pres- 
ident Calder reported it “at least ten 
per cent short of demand,” 1946 
production set a record at over 19 
million tons of paper and paperboard 
and prospects are for new highs in 
1947. After $3.59 taxes on income 
and $2.12 special amortization, 1945 
earnings equaled $1.29 per share, but 
after $2.68 taxes only in 1946, net 
jumped to $4.13 per share. The 
March quarter results are estimated 
at $2.10 to $2.15 vs. 75 cents per 
share a year before. 


Van Raalte ore 


An above-average textile specialty 
yielding 7.5% at 33 vs. 58% high in 
1946. (Paid 50 cents each in Mar. 
June & Sept., $1 in Dec., 1946; 50 
cents in Mar., 1947.) The original 
du Pont Nylon hosiery designee also 
produces rayon and cotton hosiery, 
lingerie, gloves and other knitted 
wear. Capitalized moderately at 258,- 
623 equity shares, preceded by 
neither bonds nor preferred stocks, 
company more than doubled earnings 
in 1946 to $6.07 from $2.63 per share 
in 1945, reflecting a $4.3 million (38 
per cent) sales gain to a new high 
record, as well as elimination of EPT. 
Results for the earlier year excluded 
$1.45 credit from contingency re- 
serves direct to surplus. 
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in 
actively traded “Big Board’ 


Commor, Stock: 

Abbott Laboratories 
Earnings 
Dividends 

Air Reducticn 
Earnings (Dec. 
Dividends 

Allied Chem. & Dye.... 
Earnings (Dec. 31).. 
Dividends 

Amer. Agric. Chem. 
Earnings (June 30)... 
Dtvidends 

American Cyanamid 
Earnings (Dec. 31).. 
Dividends 

American Home Prods.. 
Farnings (Dec. 31).. 
Dividends 

Celanese Corp.: 
Earnings (Dec. 31).. 
Dividends. 


Earnings 


2 (Dec. 31).. 
Dividends 


Earnings (Dec. 


Dividends 
Cont’l-Diamond Fibre.. 
Farnings (Dec. 31).. 
Dividends 
Davison Chemical 
Earnings (June 30) 
Dividends 


Earnings (May 3 
Dividends 

du Pont (E. I.) 
Earnings (Dec. 
Dividends 


Earnings (Dec. 3 
Dividends 

Glidden, Company 
Earnings (Oct. 
Dividends 

Hercules Powder 
Earnings (Dec. : 
Dividends 

Heyden, Chemical 
Earnings (Dec. 
Dividends 

Int’l Minerals & Chem. 
Earnings (June 30)... 
Dividends 

Mathiesen Alkali Wks. 
Earnings (Dec. 
Dividends 

Monsanto Chemical 
Earnings (Dec. 31)... 
Dividends 

Nopco Chemical Co. 
Earnings (Dec. 31)... 
Dividends 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 
Earnings (June 30)... 
Dividends 

Tennessee Corp. 
Earnings (Dec. 31)... 
Dividends 

Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Earnings (Dec. 31)... 
Dividends 


Union Carbide & Carbon 


Earnings (Dec. 31)... 
Dividends 

United Carbon 
Earnings (Dec. 31)... 
Dividends 

U. S. Ind’1l Chem. 
Earnings (Mar. 31)... 
Dividends 

United States Potash7. 
Earnings (Dec. 31).. 
Dividends ....cccccaces 

Victor Chem. Works 
Earnings (Dec. 31)... 
Dividends 

Va.-Carolina Chem. 


Earnings (June 30)... D4.96 
Nil 


Dividends 


Westvaco Chlor. Prods. 


Earnings (Dec. 31)... 
Dividends 


Earnings and [ividend Records of Active Chemical Stocks 


The tabulation presented below is not intended to be a complete 
list of companies in this 


1931 


6.74 
6.00 
D0.82 
Nil 
b0.21 
Nil 
1.84 
1.40 
D0.33 


1.61 
1.67 


DO0.45 
0.50 


D0.54 
Nil 


D1.42 
Nil 


1.88 


0.50 


Not 


Available 


0.69 
iy 


2.02 
2.60 


D0.71 
0.12 


D4.91 
2.00 


1.40 


1.79 
1.90 


group. 


1932 


$1.03 
1.13 


0.91 
1.00 


3.62 
6.00 


D1.29 
Nil 


0.14 
Nil 


1.31 
1.40 


0.38 
—JInitial 


0.59 
0.83 


0.51 
0.60 


D1.40 
Nil 


D3.22 
Nil 


1.96 


0.99 
1.75 


0.03 
Nil 


0.47 
Nil 


.—Not Available— 


1.13 
0.50 
D5.68 
Nil 


0.80 
0.65 


$1.90 


D0.38 


D5.06 


It includes only the more 


and N. Y. Curb issues of companies 


1933 1934 1935 1936 
$3.10 


1.18 


1,11 
1.00 : 8 


1.27 
1.25 


5.50 
6.00 


D0.54 


Nil 


0.99 
Nil 


0.99 
1.08 


1.32 0.50 
Dividend 


0.72 
0.67 


1.31 
1.13 


0.88 
0.60 


0.89 
0.60 


D0.22 
Nil Nil 
0.35 
Nil 


0.35 
Nil 


3.58 
1.67 


3.63 
3.10 


1.75 
2.00 


1.68 
0.90 


0.99 
0.87 


0.30 


0.25 


3.56 
Nil 


D0.20 
1.25 


1.06 
Nil Nil 


0.23 
Nil 


0.67 
0.50 


1.09 
0.50 


1.19 
1.25 


1.27 
1.12 


1.31 
1.25 


D2.40 
Nil Nil 


D0.79 
Nil 


D2.44 
Nil 


1.09 
0.30 


1.55 
0.40 


1.63 
0.40 


1.39 
0.75 


which manufacture from basic raw materials chemicals that find 
industries for further processing as well as 


their way into 
into the hands of 


1938 1939 


$1.7 $1.31 
0. 1.03 
1,98 
1.50 


6.00 
9.50 


1.22 
1.30 


2.07 
c0.60 


1.74 
0.88 


1.47 
90.20 


1.77 
1.50 


0.61 
Nil 


0.49 
Nil 


D0.54 
Nil 


3.76 
3.00 


7.65 
7.00 


1.91 
1.50 


Nil 


1.25 
1.00 


1.59 
1.40 


D1.80 D1.57 
Nil Nil 


1.52 
1.00 


2.91 
1.85 


1940 


$1.45 
1.08 


2.38 
1.75 


9.43 
8.00 


1.45 
1.20 


2.44 
c0.60 


1.77 
0.90 


1.35 
10.20 


1.90 
1.54 


0.91 
0.25 


1.13 


1.40 


D1.36 
Nil 


2.96 
1.85 


Note: Earnings and dividends are adjusted to stock splits; dividends are on calendar year basis. 


t Fiscal year changed December 31 to March 31 of following year. 


1941 


$1.45 
1.08 


2.62 
1.75 


9.67 
8.00 


1.79 
1.45 


2.42 
c0.60 


3.00 


2.15 
1.50 


2.14 
1.25 


1.58 
1.37 


1.59 
1.40 


D1.89 
Nil 


2.93 
1.85 


{Shares traded 


ite consumers. 


1942 


$1.38 
95 


1.10 


0.14 
Nil 


2.49 
1.40 


1943 


$2.10 
00 


‘ n in over-the-counter 
§ Also paid 244% in stock. {Also paid in stock. b—18 months through December. 


1944 


$1.72 
1.10 


15 
00 


8.14 
6.00 


D0.93 
Nil 


1.91 
1.40 


1945 


$1.79 
1.10 


3.04 
2.00 


D0.66 
Nil 


1.70 
1.40 


c~—Also paid in preferred stock. e—Predecessor company earnings prior to 1936. f—6 months. g—9 months. h—Before depletion. D—Deficit. 
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1.50 


2.65 
1.60 


0.87 
Nil 


2.11 
1.40 


market. 














“Soapless Soaps — 


Fast Growing Field 


Synthetic detergents, based upon several proven 


advantages, are in rapid growth phase unlikely 


soon to be arrested: here are some participants 


he word “detergent” is simply 

defined as “something which 
cleans,” and hence includes common 
soap. Because the average housewife 
is no chemist, the designation “soap- 
less soaps” has been devised for the 
want of a better term descriptive of 
the ‘synthetic detergents” which have. 
grown so in popularity in recent 
years. 

The property by which ordinary 
soap cleans is that of emulsifying or 
combining with dirt or grease in par- 
ticles or curds suspended in the wash- 
ing solution. It is a relatively time- 
consuming operation, then requiring 
rinsing (perhaps several times) or 
wiping. This is especially true with 
hard water, in which it also combines 
with lime as an insoluble salt, be- 
coming readily evident in bathtub or 
dishpan rings. 


Home Aid 


Synthetic detergents, however, 
combine with minerals in hard water 
to make soluble salts and are as ef- 
fective in hard or salt water, even 
acids, as in soft water. They also 
promote more thorough and faster 
wetting, leave no scummy deposit, re- 
quire less rinsing and less or no wip- 
ing and are thus obviously a boon 
in both the laundry and kitchen. 

These compounds long have been 
used by industry, where time-saving 
operations, making processes more 
economical or efficient and improving 
the quality of the ultimate product, 
are vital matters in a competitive 
economy. But four-fifths of the soap 
market is represented by the home 
consumer, where intensive and exten- 
sive advertising is necessary to change 
habits and overcome prejudices. 

Some housewives object to insuf- 
ficient suds, objectionable odor or 
discoloration of water, effects upon 
hands (more skin oil is naturally re- 
moved by an improved cleansing 
agent) and the feeling that, “streak 
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or no streak,” thorough cleansing re- 
quires several clothes rinsings and 
energetic dish wiping. Where these 
objections are valid, they are various- 
ly subject to correction in the labora- 
tories, or must be shown to be out- 
weighed by advantages. 

Of course, shortages of fats and 
oils, reflected in soap scarcity, have 
presented synthetic detergents with 
an extraordinary opportunity to gain 





Westinghouse Detergents Ease Household Chores 


a firm foothold, but eventually they 
must stand on their merits. Statis- 
tics vary, but estimated 1946 output 
of synthetics is between 100 million 
and 150 million pounds, and 1947 
production of 200 million to 300 mil- 
lion pounds is expected. 

Soap production is normally in the 
vicinity of 4 billion pounds per an- 
num but was reduced by material 
shortages to 2.5 billion last year, 
which trade experts predict may dou- 
ble with reappearance of supplies, 
even conceding that competition will 
be increased. 

Whereas, synthetics appear to have 
accounted for about 5 per cent of 1946 
overall output, the trade expects this 
proportion to rise to between 16 and 
25 per cent over the next few years. 

Said to approximate all other syn- 
thetic detergents’ combined output is 
Nacconol, developed for industry by 





the National Aniline Division of Al- 
lied Chemical & Dye. It has been in- 
troduced to household markets as 
Swerl, and distributed by H. J. 
Heinz Company of “57 Varieties” 


fame. The same parent’s Solvay 
Process subsidiary also has Nytron 
at the pilot plant stage. 

Santomerse is offered by Monsan- 
to; Ultrawet and Ultrawash by At- 
lantic Refining ; MP-189 by Du Pont; 
Igepal, Nekal, liquid Glim (through 
the Antara Products subsidiary) and 
Chat (marketed through Kaiser- 
Frazer and Thor washing machine 
dealers) by General Aniline; Oronite 
by a Standard of California subsidi- 
ary; Cisco carwash concenttate by 
Cities Service; Ethyl Cleaner by a 
Standard Oil (N. J.)-General Motors 
joint subsidiary; and Scoop by FR 
Corporation. Wyandotte Chemical 
has a product developed but not yet 
named. 

Other chemical companies directly 
or indirectly in the field are reported 
to include American Cyanamid, Ciba, 
Diamond Alkali, Hercules Powder, 
Mathieson Alkali, Nopco (formerly 
National Oil Products), Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass, Pennsylvania Salt, Sin- 
clair Refining, Stauffer Chemical, 
Swiit & Company, Union Carbide & 
Carbon, U. S. Industrial Chemicals, 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical and 
Westvaco Chlorine. 


Principal Producers 


The major soapmakers have devel- 
oped their own synthetic detergents. 
Procter & Gamble’s Gardinols for in- 
dustry is marketed to the householder 
as Dreft, as well as in the longer es- 
tablished Drene shampoo and Teel li- 
quid dentrifice. Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet produces the more recently de- 
veloped Vel suds and Halo shampoo. 
Neither has any idea of permitting 
its soap markets to be taken away 
if they can be held by heavy advertis- 
ing campaigns, in which their impor- 
tant daytime radio spots may prove 
decidedly advantageous. 

Soapmakers have stressed employ- 
ment of fatty acids derived from vege- 
table oils in their synthetic detergents, 
whereas the others have tended to use 
the presently more plentiful and much 
cheaper petroleum hydro-carbons. 
The latter’s current advantage will be 
considerably diminished as_ time 
changes the supply situation and 
thereby corrects consequent high 
costs, and hence prices. 
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Chemical Of all our industries, 
Future it can be safely stated 

dd ta that the chemical in- 
Sul Bright dustry still faces one 
of the brightest futures despite the 
remarkable progress it has made in 
the last quarter century. It has by 
no means exhausted its opportunities. 

And with the harnessing of atomic 
energy a new vista has been opened 
up, for the importance of its peace- 
time applications promises greatly to 
overshadow its deadly wartime poten- 
tialities. In this new field of develop- 
ment the chemical industry promises 
to be among the leading pioneers. 

In the domain of medicine, the 
chemical industry in recent years has 
considerably expanded its products 
and increased its output of new 
drugs. Penicillin is an outstanding 
example. Sulfa drugs also have been 
one of the generation’s greatest de- 
velopments in the treatment of dis- 
ease. In the march of progress are 
hormones and vitamins, which are 
assuming an increasingly important 
place in maintaining mankind’s health. 

In almost every industry chemicals 
play an important role. The prod- 
ucts and processes in which chemistry 
plays a part are manifold, and new 
applications are constantly being dis- 
covered and put to commercial use. 

A partial history of this progress, 
and a look at the future of the indus- 
try, appear in this issue. There is re- 
vealed a picture that is a tribute to 
the inventive and creative minds who 
have brought this miracle industry to 
its present pinnacle. 


We Must If we expect to maintain 
Return a flourishing foreign 
To Gold trade then we ‘must re- 

store gold as the basis of 
our currency. Originally when the 
late President Roosevelt reduced the 
gold content of the dollar—thus de- 
valuating our currency—it was held 
that this would help business by im- 
proving our competitive position in 
world markets. This new deal philos- 
16 


ophy proved fallacious, its principal 
result being to furnish the Govern- 


ment a tricky bookkeeping profit . 


whereby the increased market value 
of gold could be added to its other 
assets. 

From time immemorial the human 
race has regarded gold as the symbol 
of stable wealth—wealth which was 
portable and could easily be ex- 
changed for other assets. Today thts 
is still true. 

The nation has billions of dollars 
worth of this yellow metal stored 
underground where it is no more 
useful to the world than a dead drake. 
Now is the time to dig it out and 
devise some plan to restore worldwide 
confidence in currency. A sick world 
trade needs such a stimulant. 


Billion 
Dollar 
Budget 


For the first time in its his- 
tory New York City pre- 
sents its citizens with a 
billion dollar budget, the 
second highest in the nation for it is 
exceeded only by the Federal budget. 
This enormous bill to run its affairs 
is but another reflection of the ex- 
tremely high costs réquired to oper- 
ate a city the size of New York. 

But that the budget was loosely 
drawn up is apparent from the ad- 
mission of Mayor O’Dwyer that an 
error had been made in the real estate 
appraisal, and that naturally has 
aroused the suspicion that other mis- 
takes might have crept into the figures. 

Yet it can be expected that this 
budget, with probably some minor 
changes, will be adopted and the 
citizens will have to meet the burden 
with even more taxes than they are 
already paying. Motor car owners 
will have to pay another five dollars 
a year on their cars and truck own- 
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ers ten dollars; while the cigaretr 
tax will be hoisted another cent a 
package. These are in addition to 
a higher total real estate tax. 

But what cannot be reconciled with 
realities is the refusal of the city 
fathers to abandon the five-cent sub- 
way fare which runs up an annul 
deficit of more than $80 million and 
prevents critically needed improve- 
ments in its transportation system, 
The elimination of this deficit would 
help in lightening some of the tax 
burden, but political cowardice has 
stalled such economy. Eventually the 
city will have to get rid of this leech, 


Guaranteed A number of labor 
Wages leaders are urging 2 
Feasible? guaranteed a nnu al 

wage as a solution for 
the recurrent strife between labor and 
industry and their stand is supported 
by some of our unorthodox econo 
mists. But the public ponders, 
“Would it be feasible?” 

For many years past a number oi 
corporations with stable earning: 
have used various forms of guarar- 
teed annual wage plans. But despite 
the inherent soundness of their enter- 
prises they cannot guarantee. that 
such policy will be possible year after 
year. Occasions may arise when it is 
necessary to reduce the force of em- 
ployes in order to make both ends 
meet; or, as an alternative, to lower 
wages so as to be able to retain as 
many employes as possible. This be- 
came necessary in the last great de- 
pression to offset industrial setbacks. 

In the cyclical industries it is even 
more difficult to maintain a guaran- 
teed annual wage scale for its enter- 
prises cannot readily anticipate their 
volume of business. Hence they must 
depend upon an hourly scale. 

Experience through the years has 
demonstrated that guarantees are 
never stronger than the resources of 
the guarantor—and that applies to 
Government as well as private enter- 
prise. 
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1946:WORLDS LARGEST vemonsTRATION OF MODERN 
LIGHTING TECHNIQUES. FAMOUS G-E LIGHTING INSTITUTE AT NELA 
PARK REDESIGNED AND REOPENED TO PUBLIC. 


‘ 
! 


SEPTEMBER 1946: 





AND REVISED. OVER 135,000 
EMPLOYEES NOW ENROLLED 
WILL RECEIVE PENSIONS IN 
ADDITION TO SOCIAL 
SECURITY ON RETIREMENT. 


More Goods tor More People at Less Cost 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





GENERAL ELECTRIC REPORTS 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE ANNUAL REPORT FOR, 1946 






























IN 1946 GENERAL ELECTRIC 
PAID EMPLOYEES 53¢ OUT OF EVERY 
$1 IN SALES. (MUCH OF THE MONEY 


PAID FOR MATERIALS WENT INTO 
PAY-ROLLS OF OTHER COMPANIES) 






1946: EMPLOVEES 
NEARLY DOUBLED 


SINCE 1940. AT 1946 
YEAR END, 161,000 
ON PAY-ROLL 


COMPARED WITH | 
88,600 FOR LAST 
YEAR OF PEACETIME 





PRODUCTION. 

















248,541 PEOPLE OWN 


GENERAL ELECTRIC. 


TO EACH STOCKHOLDER HAS 
BEEN MAILED THE REPORT 
AND YEAR BOOK FOR 1946. 
EXTRA COPIES ARE AVAILABLE 
WITHOUT CHARGE, WHILE THEY 
LAST, TO THOSE WHO WISH 
THIS DETAILED REPORT. 
ADDRESS GENERAL ELECTRIC.CO,, 
SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 
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- st Saal 


to its electric, gas and 
steam customers ... 


DURING 1946... 


We cut electric rates more than $9,000,000, 
the second largest rate cut in our history. This 
—our seventeenth reduction since 1929—fol- 
lowed a cut of over $6,000,000 in 1945. As a 
business-managed, tax-paying concern, we are 
proud of this record. 


We supplied 11.4% more electricity ana 5.4% 
more gas to residential users . . . adding about 
6,250 new gas heating customers, mostly in 
Queens, the Bronx and Westchester. 


We raised wages, our operating payroll increas- 
ing by more than $9,000,000 to a total of over 
$80,000,000 annually. Average weekly pay 
reached $55.68, as compared with $36.38 in 1937. 


We contributed $1,347,321 for our employees’ 


group insurance and medical care—about 24 
the total cost. We also paid: $1,710,511 to sick 
employees; $360,220 to the employees’ Sick 
Benefit Fund; and mailed $3,691,566 in pension 
checks. 


We found that 400 of our largest wartime in- 
dustrial customers were using 61% more elec- 
tricity than in 1939 . . . evidence of the healthy 
conversion in “our town” from war to peace- 
time production. 


Our fuel bill was higher by $7,197,782 than in 
1945. To be on the safe side, we are now increas- 
ing fuel reserves in order to afford still greater 
protection to our customers in meeting future 
contingencies. 


Con Edison reports 























We set aside $69,664,981 for taxes— 22. 
out of every dollar you paid us (not counting 
the City Sales Tax). $31,447,540 of this amount 
went to the City of New York, to help meet the 
costs of municipal operations. 





We met six fuel emergencies caused by strikes 
without interrupting service to any user. At one 
time our 800,000-ton coal stockpile shrank to 
86,000 tons. Thanks to our special equipment, 
we generated one-fourth of our power with oil 
during this period. 


We launched a five-year plan to spend $250, 
000,000 in new construction and improvements 
to meet increasing demands for electricity, gas 
and steam now and in the years: to come. This 
amount may be increased as the future develops. 


Krstitially, hayes whore tack allen 
joe Cook om wed b> 


We took in $313,805,000 . . . 100% 
This was used: 
80,512,000 . . . 25.6% 
69,665,000 . . . 22.2% 
For fuel—coal and oil 54,344,000 . . . 17.3% 
For materials and outside services . . 23,401,000... 7.5% 
For depreciation of plant and equipment 34,009,000 . . . 10.8% 
For interest on long term 
debt and other costs 15,671,000 . . . 5.0% 
For dividends —Pref 
to 33,805 stockholders ...... 10,945,000 . . . 3.5% 
For dividends—C Stock— 
to 121,392 stockholders 18,362,000 . . .. 5.9% 
For surplus—for investment in new . . . 
construction and other assets. . . . 6,896,000 . . . 2.2% 











FREE TO OUR CUSTOMERS! A copy of our 32-page Annual Report for 
1946, giving details of the year’s financial results and operations, will be sent 
free on request. Just drop a postal card to Con Edison, 4 Irving Place, New 
York 3, N. Y. 


This is a reproduction in smaller size of an advertisement in New York City newspapers the week of April 14. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Corporate profits are at high levels, but fear is that 
earnings will be cut hy wage boosts and commodity price 


drops. 


Climaxing their long decline from the highs of 
last February, both the industrial and the rail aver- 
ages early in the week broke sharply and entered 
new low ground for 1947. No important change 
in the character of the news accompanied the drop, 
but it is evident that investors have become in- 
creasingly disappointed at the fact that patterns 
envisioned several months ago in the matter of 
legislation, labor relations and commodity prices 
have failed to eventuate. 


First quarter earnings statements are now be- 
ginning to appear in number, and indicate that last 
year’s very satisfactory volume of corporate profits 
is being carried over into the present period. It is 
true that in a number of instances earnings seem 
unreasonably high, in relation to the results that 
previously had been attained in more or less “nor- 
mal” years. This is a situation that competition 
could be relied upon to correct over a period of 
time. But currently the fears are that the Govern- 
ment itself may resort to ill-advised measures to 
bring down prices in general and thereby reduce 
profit margins all around. 


It is readily recalled that ten years ago President 
Roosevelt’s blast at “high prices,” coming at a 
time when price readjustments seemed about to 
develop anyway, accelerated the general decline in 
commodities and was a significant contributing 
factor to the 1937-1938 business recession. The 
Administration’s present efforts appear unlikely to 
bring about a repetition of that episode. Numerous 
individual prices doubtless are out of line with 
realities, but the sharp advances in production 
costs of all kinds in recent years will prove an 
effective bar to a general price drop of substantial 
proportions. The area in which the greatest price 
inflation has occurred has been, of course, in agri- 
cultural goods, but refusal of farm prices to decline 
is as much a result of the Government’s own policies 
as anything else. In the case of industrial prod- 
ucts whose prices could be reduced and still leave 
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Picture may not turn out as dark as painted 


a reasonable profit margin, very often cuts are 
being postponed until manufacturers can get some 
information concerning the amount of wage in- 
creases to be demanded in the months ahead. 


Up until only a short time ago it had been 
hoped that whatever strikes developed this year 
would be few in number and minor in importance, 
but more recently clouds on the labor front have 
begun to darken ominously, with union leaders 
apparently embarked upon a path likely to lead to 
another wave of disruptive and costly strikes. We 
already have a major tie-up of the country’s tele- 
phones; the steel workers’ contract expires at the 
end of this month, with no progress so far made 
in negotiating a new contract; another coal strike 
is widely looked for in June, and sufficient trouble 
appears brewing elsewhere to make observers won- 
der whether, after all, on the labor front 1947 may 
not be pretty much like 1946. 


The answer to that question will depend to 
some extent upon the kind of labor law changes that 
finally get on the statute books. The fact that legis- 
lation to curb the power of union leaders wasn’t 
passed weeks ago has been a matter of disappoint- 
ment to investors, as have the dimming prospects 
for substantial reductions in personal income taxes. 
Unexpectedly favorable developments along these 
lines in the weeks ahead could give considerable 
stimulus to stock prices. 


Recent lows touched by industrial shares are 
not far from the lows of last year, which so far 
mark the limit of the decline. There is of course 
no assurance that another downturn will not de- 
velop, but any such move should set investors to 
thinking about a more liberal policy of new pur- 
chases. In the meanwhile, there is no change in 
the opinion that conservatism should be stressed, 
with holdings confined to high quality issues pro- 
viding assured income returns, 

Written April 17, 1947; Richard J. Anderson 
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Corporate Profits Up 


For the initial quarter of the year, earnings of 
the first 20 important manufacturing companies to 
report totaled $37.9 million as against a deficit of 
$6.1 million for the January-March period of 1946. 
These figures happen, to be heavily weighted by 
General Electric earnings, which totaled $16.8 mil- 
lion for the 1947 quarter against a net loss of 
$13.7 in the similar period last year, but leaving 
GE out, net for 19 companies still adds up to $21.1 
million against a profit of $7.6 million a year ago. 
All these companies made encouraging gains over 
the 1946 quarter profits, Libbey-Owens-Ford, for 
example, reporting nearly $3.5 million net against 
$450,445, St. Regis Paper $3.7 million against $1.0 
million, and Container Corporation of America 
nearly $3.2 million against $1.0 million. In no case 
was there a decline from the 1946 quarter. 

Looking into the future, the views of bankers 
who attended executive council sessions of the 
American Bankers Association at French Lick, Ind.. 
last week, may be germane. Reports from this 
gathering of representative banking executives from 
various areas throughout the country stated that 
there is no evidence as yet that a period of eco- 
nomic recession may be expected in the immediate 
future. The consensus seemed to be that forecasts 
of a recession to develop this spring have now been 
disproven. Sales of consumer goods, said the 
bankers, are holding firm in all areas with large 
gains in consumer credit. Business activity on the 
whole was said to be “generally satisfactory” with 
no unemployment problem in sight. 


Private Building Lagging 


Public construction, particularly state and mu- 
nicipal, is running well ahead of last year, but 
private work shows only a small gain for the initial 
16-week period of 1947. Of the nearly $1.6 billion 
total volume of engineering construction (Engineer- 
ing News-Record figures), private work has 
amassed the larger share with $965.8 million while 
public work amounts to $588.1 million for the 
period ended April 17. Private work, however, 
has increased only 5 per cent compared with the 
1946 period while public work, which fell off some- 
what in the last week, shows a gain of 26 per cent. 
The over-all increase, taking into account the lag 
in private work which has the greater volume, is 
therefore only 12 per cent. 

The record for private construction has been the 
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more disappointing in the four last weeks, begin- 
ning with the March 27 week, in which declines of 
23 per cent, 26 per cent, 46 per cent and 34 per 
cent were recorded compared with the several simi- 
lar periods last year. While private work during 
the April 17 week showed a substantial pick-up 
from the previous week’s total, a more definite turn 
for the better is required if building totals actually 
are to improve much over last year’s small volume. 
According to present indications the rise during 
1947 will be only moderate. 


British Tobacco Levy 


Great Britain’s proposed 50 per cent increase in 
the import duties on tobacco leaf was designed for 
a double purpose: (1) To lift revenues, of course. 
but also (2) to cut down British expenditures on 
American tobacco and slow down by $30 million 
a year the drain on the American loan. Hugh 
Dalton, Chancellor of the Exchequer, hopes thereby 
to reduce British tobacco consumption by 20 per 
cent. The boost will work out to a 25-cent increase 
in the price of a pack of American cigarettes, mak- 
ing the new price the equivalent of 68 cents instead 
of 43 cents. 

Smoking habits, however, are not easily curbed 
and it remains to be seen just how much of a 
brake will be imposed by the high levy. Our own 
experience has been that cigarette consumption has 
been unaffected by price advances, though the rises 
here have been confined to one or two cents a pack 
at a time. The general tenor of British comment 
was that rationing would more effectively cut down 
tobacco consumption. 

The United States supplies Britain with 80 per 
cent of its imported leaf tobacco and, American 
exports may be cut between 30 and 60 million 
pounds a year. No serious problem is posed for 
American growers, however, as the indicated cut 
would amount only to from 3 to 6 per cent of the 
annual production of flue-cured tobacco, the type 
exported to Great Britain. 


Shoe Prices Drop 


Scattered reductions in shoe prices, principally 
in women’s footgear, have increased the cautious 
attitude of retailers towards re-stocking and have 
accentuated the tendency of buyers to shop around. 
Melville Shoe Corporation, for one, announced re- 
ductions of from 80 cents to $1.35 in some lines 
of women’s shoes, and the Jaycee Company, which 
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supplies women’s shoes to several national chains 
and local outlets, cut 45 to 55 cents from its prices 
for models retailing at $5 per pair. No sweeping 
reductions have appeared in popular-price lines of 
men’s shoes but several chains are reported plan- 
ning markdowns. A group of soling makers, claim- 
ing to manufacture 10 per cent of the national out- 
put of shoe soles, has reduced the price of composi- 
tion soles 40 per cent and has instituted cuts of 
10 to 25 per cent in rubber soles. 

Spokesmen for the shoe manufacturing industry 
as a whole, however, decry the reports that any 
general cutback in shoe prices is imminent. Man- 
ufacturing costs, they insist, must come down be- 
fore prices can be lowered at either the wholesale 
or retail level. Decreases in the cost of hides and 
leather are a primary essential, they assert, al- 
though ail along the line some “revaluing” of mar- 
gins and adjustments of relative values of shoes is 
admittedly possible at this time. Jobbers with heavy 
inventories have liquidated distress goods, particu- 
larly women’s plastic shoes, at price reductions, 
but these, it is argued, do not establish a definite 
downtrend in shoe prices. 


Petroleum Demand Rising 


Because of the steady uptrend in demand for 
petroleum products the U. S. Bureau of Mines has 
revised upward its forecast of 1947 requirements 
by more than 2 per cent to 2,063 million barrels, 
as against the original estimate of 2,010 million. 
The indicated demand for the current year is 6.2 
per cent greater than actual 1946 consumption of 
1,942.2 million barrels. A breakdown into quarter- 
ly periods shows a gain of 10 per cent over the 
corresponding 1946 period in the first quarter, and 
5 per eent in the second and succeeding quarters 
of the year. 

The Bureau estimates a gain of 5.4 per cent, to 
822 million barrels, in the demand for motor fuels 
and of 7.4 per cent for residual and distillate fuel 
oils, which is placed at 815 million barrels. Kero- 









sene demand shows a 12.6 per cent gain from 97.7 
million barrels to 110 million barrels. , 

Domestic crude oil production this year is esti- 
mated by the Bureau as 1,765.7 million barrels, a 
daily average of 4,838,000 barrels, comparing with 
total domestic production of 1,733.4 million bar- 
rels, or 4,749,000 million barrels daily average, in 
1946. Imports are estimated at 168 million barrels 
for the year, an estimate arrived at by projection 
of actual first quarter imports. 


Corporate News 


R. H. Macy had sales of $278.7 million for the 
53 weeks ended February 1 vs. $219.3 million a 
year ago. 

Beaunit Mills has applied for N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change listing. 

U. S. Industrial Chemicals has raised base prices 
of industrial alcohol from 82 cents to 98 cents per 
gallon. 

Raybestos-Manhattani plans to expand plant pro- 
duction this year to include powdered iron products. 

General Precision Equipment has sold 39,600 
shares of Twentieth Century-Fox Film; now holds 
60,400 shares. 

American Safety Razor is manufacturing a new 
type pocket lighter; plans distribution in the near 
future. 

Hummel-Ross Fibre stockholders have approved 
dissolution and liquidation of the company. 

Hollander & Sons’ plants are reported operating 
between 90 and 95 per cent of capacity. 

Bristol-Myers had sales of $47.8 million last year 
vs. $37.1 million in 1945. 

Cleveland Graphite Bronze and Johnson & John- 
son stockholders have approved 2-for-1 stock splits. 

Melville Shoe is considering establishing a wom- 
en’s shoe store chain. 

Interchemical Corporation will issue stock for ac- 
quisition of Roxalin Flexible Finishes, Inc. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass had sales of $184.6 mil- 
lion last year vs. $144.1 million in 1945. 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in FrnanctaL Worip. The issues 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


be regarded as trading advices or as short term recom- 
mendations. Notice is given — together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with policies outlined in “Market Outlook” on page 19. 





Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes: 


Recent Net Call 

Price Yield Price 
American Sugar 7% cum 145 4.83% Not 
Atch. Top & S. F. 5% non-cum. 106 4.72 Not 
Celanese $4.75 cum. Ist 106 4.48 105 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum.. ‘63 6.35 75 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum..... 105 4.76 105 
B. F. Goodrich $5 cum 103 4.85 100 


Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non- 
4.76 50 


These issues are of lower quality than those above, but 
dividends seem reasonably assured: 


Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv.... 83 6.02 110 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum.... 64 7.81 100 


Bonds 


These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for 
conservative investment purposes: 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Government 24s, 1972-67.. 103 2.30% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 254s, 1975. 103 2.45 106 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964. 108 3.87 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 234s, 1970 103 2.55 103% 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy 3%s, 1985. 103 3.00 105% 
Goodrich Ist 2%4s, 1965 103 3:55 102% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 104 2.60 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 234s, 1970... 104. 2.50 10344 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes. 
While not of the same quality as those above, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Chic. & N. West conv. 444s, 1999 73 6.25 101% 
Illinois Central joint 444s, 1963. 86 5.87 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 84 4.90 Not 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s 
“A,” 1983 4.87 105 
New York Central 444s, 2013.... 74 6.10 110 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 444s, 
98 4.60 110 
96 4.80 105 


Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 
a minor place should be accorded the “business cycle” 
type of shares. 


Recent -—Dividends—, -~Earnings—, 
Price 1945 1946 1945 1946 


Adams- Millis $2.00 $6.00 $3.58 $9.46 
American Stores 1.00 1.10 1.52 
American Tel. & Tel... ..164 9.00 9.00 8.78 
Borden Company 1.80 2.25 2.85 
Chesapeake & Ohio 3.00 3.50 2.14 
Consolidated Edison.... 27 1.60 1.60 1.74 
Electric Storage Battery 49 2.00 2.50 2.20 
First National Stores.... 53 250 250 2.27 
Freeport Sulphur 2.12% 2.50 4.19 
Gen’] Amer. Transport.. 48 2.00" "2200 2.73 
General Foods.......... 41 2.00 2.00 2.36 
Kress. (S. §8.):2%.. cs» «aks 50 160 4.20 2.13 
Louisville & Nash. R. R.. 44 352 .852 7.49 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 36 3.69 OOo? SeL.20 
Macy ‘(9s 52.9254 32 160 260 § s2.53 
May Department Stores. 41 165 2.43  e2.26 
Mid-Continent Petroleum 35 1.75 2.00 4.34 
Pacific Gas & Electric.. 37 2.00 2.00 2.16 
Philadelphia Electric.... 24 1.20 1.20 1.53 
Pillsbury Mills 145 1.70  i2.46 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”.. ime ES 1.89 
Socony-Vacuum 0.65 0.75 1.36 
Spencer Kellogg 180 180 k2.49 
Standard Oil of Calif... 2.00 2.30 4.27 
Sterling Drug 155 1.90 2.60 
Underwood Corporation. 46 200... 250 3.04 
Union Pacific R. R.....121 6.00 6.00 13.07 
U. S. Tobacco 120. a0 1.13 
Walgreen 1:60. 160: _ 12.20 


Business Cycle Stocks 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying 
degrees of speculative risk. The bulk of one’s security 
holdings should comprise higher grade issues, such as those 
listed above in the “common stocks for income” group. 


Recent -——Dividends Earnings 
Price “1945 1946 {945 1946 


Allied Stores $1.20 $1.80 c$2.91 c$7.02 
Bethlehem Steel 6.00 6.00 9.52 11.79 
Canada Dry 0.33 0.32 10.25 10.30 
Container Corp 40 150 3.40 2.59 7.23 
Crown Cork & Seal.... 36 1.25 1.50 3.02 4.21 


Firestone Tire 2.50 v7.42 v13.21 

1.55 é 1.96 1.49 
Glidden Company 1.20 . v2.13 v5.93 
Kennecott Copper 2.50 : 2.80 2.18 
Phelps Dodge 1.60 : 2.00 2.93 
Tide Water Asso. Oil.... 19 0.80 2.57 2.93 
Twentieth Century-Fox. . 2.50 . 5.30 7.90 


4.00 ; 3.77 7.29 


a—First quarter. b—Half year. c—Nine months. e—Fiscal years ended Ja 31, 1945 and 1946, i i . 
and 1946. k—Fiscal years ended August 31, 1945 and 1946. r—First me (Decemb Sit teal ee a ee sa ge 


1946 and 1947. t—Fiscal years ended September 30, 1945 and 1946. v—Fiscal years ended October 31, 1945 
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B. & O. side of bankruptcy charges yet to be heard. 
Congress may decree R. F.C. liquidation. Sherman 
Act ban on price-cutting agreements still studied 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C.—Right after 
the first hearing by a Senate Com- 
mittee, the correspondents were re- 
hashing the charge that B.&O.’s 1944 
reorganization was fraudulent. The 
case for the prosecution had been out- 
lined but no defense yet put in. The 
newspapermen disagreed only on 
such technical matters as the best 
lead to file. They seemed to agree 
that the charges were solid on the 
basic premise, as one well-known 
writer expressed it, that: “Yes, these 
big boys sure have to be watched.” 
If there are occasions again for 
probes of big business, it is easy to 
see, sentiment will favor a conviction. 

The, heart of the case, insofar cs 
B.&O.’s part is concerned, lies in 
bond operations while extension of 
RFC’s $80 million claim was being 
arranged by means of reorganization. 
While this debt neared maturity, the 
road spent $60 million cash in open 
market to retire $100 million face 
amount of senior securities, This 
obviously strengthened its financial 
position and provided _ sufficient 
reason for wanting to stay in arrears 
to RFC. The case against Jesse 
Jones is vaguer: the allegation talks 
about his desire for “power” rather 
than profit. 

The RFC officials dispute that 
their duty in 1944 was to collect. By 
extending the loan, they argue, they 
allowed the road to put itself in sound 
position; because its position im- 
proved, RFC’s own claim was en- 
hanced in value. Evidently, this was 
RFC’s attitude toward much of its 
portfolio. Since its propriety is chal- 
lenged, there is subject matter for 
more probing. 


The development possibly offers 
Opportunities to investment bankers 
since Congress may decide that RFC 
should liquidate. The RFC-held 
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bonds probably could not be marketed 
at a good price in one fell swoop. 
But it still might interest some of the 
secondary distribution houses. 


Anti-Trust Division’s reconsider- 
ation of Sherman Act prohibitions 
against price-cutting agreements 
amounts, in effect, to nothing. The 
lawyers, as they word it, are “study- 
ing” the question, but their studies 
have not been fruitful. Companies 
acting in concert to cut prices are still 
outlaws. They could escape prosecu- 


. tion only by the same means as ordin- 


ary violators: sometimes the budget 
is too low; juicier cases might have 
prior rights, etc. 

Practically every kind of effective 
agreement, the lawyers say, is illegal. 
Dealers calling a buyers’ strike 
against an exorbitantly priced line are 
subject to penalty. Big fabricators 
collusively holding down their bids to 
farmers or miners would be sued: 
Justice won’t throw overboard the 
famous tobacco decision. A manufac- 
turer may police his customers to in- 
sure that they don’t resell in the gray 
market but a group of them can’t 
compare names. Agreements among 
stores to cut prices by specified per- 
centages are certainly condemned: 
they amount to conspiracies to slash, 
say, by a uniform 5 per cent instead 
of 10 per cent or 20 per cent. 

There may be a few things that can 
be done and the accent is on “may.” 
Perhaps manufacturers could agree 
to push low-end products. Perhaps 
stores could agree to reduce their 
minor services, thereby cutting costs. 
There are a few other uninteresting 
activities, sanction for or ignoring of 
which is also qualified by the word, 
“perhaps.” 


The bearishness among Govern- 
ment economists, in contrast with the 





period just after V-J Day, no longer 
is expounded like a doctrine. It re- 
sembles more the nervousness of a 
market operator who wonders 
whether he is over-extended. Among 
politicians, the question is who must 
take the blame for a depression. CIO 
has done some spade work by com- 
piling price and profits figures ; other- 
wise, many of the professional blamers 
are either unprepared or are hiding 
something. 


Security analysts may be unac- 
quainted ‘with the recent Supreme 
Court decision, “U. S. vs. Ogilivie 
Hardware,” which increases the list 
of companies that can claim tax re- 
funds. There is in Washington no 
recorded masterlist of what companies 
these are; there is no document show- 
ing whether they are many or few; 
whether the refunds are large or 
small. 

The old tax on additions ot eau- 
ings to surplus embarrassed companies 
that, because of balance sheet deficits, 
were barred by State law from pay- 
ing dividends. They had to increase 
‘surpluses and pay the tax. In 1942 
Congress decided that they were en- 
titled to refunds. But the Treasury 
regulations barred refunds to those 
whose deficits had been created by" 
bookkeeping operations. Oegilivie, 
for instance, had increased stated 
capital by declaring a stock dividend. 

The Supreme Court, in effect, 
erased the regulations. Justice Black 
wrote that the Act was designed to 
apply to companies that faced alter- 
native penalties under Federal and 
State law. It does not matter, he 
says in effect, how the deficits came 
about. Since there were write-ups in 
the ’20s and deficits in the 30s, study 
of old manuals might yield something. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld. 
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Chemical Cavalcade 


Dow Chemical Company continues 
its expansion in the insecticide field 
with two new products that are said 
to be more toxic than DDT — (1) 
“Dowklor,” a new chlorinated hydro- 
carbon insect toxicant to take care 
of grasshoppers, mosquitoes, potato 
beetles, and squash bugs, and (2) 
“Hexadow,” which is said to be espe- 
‘cially effective against the boll weevil 
and wireworms. . ... Devoe & Ray- 
nolds Company, through its Jones- 
Dabney division, has developed a new 
family of resinous materials ranging 
from liquids to very high melting 
solids, which are reputed to be emi- 
nently suited for certain industrial 
coatings—these resins contain neither 
drying oils nor fatty acids, but dry 
to extreme hardness and with great 
flexibility. . . . United States Rub- 
ber Company will next feature its 
“Naughayde” laminated plastic sheet- 
ing as a shoe material—this plastic 
will be available in standard shoe col- 
ors, and will be offered primarily for 
linings, heel pads, facings and trim on 
all types of footwear. . . . The sec- 
ond National Plastics Exposition, 
sponsored by the Society of the Plas- 
tics Industry, will be held in The 
Coliseum in Chicago, May 6-10—the 
gathering will bring together the ex- 


hibits of all sections of the plastics 
industry from stylists and designers 
to the manufacturers of special equip- 
ment. “Sanforset,’ the rayon 
stabilization process developed by 
Cluett, Peabody & Company, will 
soon be made available to all rayon 
manufacturers—this treatment holds 
the shrinkage and stretching of rayon 
fabrics to a maximum of 2 per cent, 
thus making them washable and re- 
quiring no special care in ironing. 
. .. A new chemical booklet is being 
distributed by Hooker Electrochemi- 
cal Company to describe the special 
chemical products that have been 
developed this year — this is a 20- 
page brochure, generously illustrated 
in color and full of factual data. 


Glass Glossary 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company will 


soon resume production of the “1- 
Way” beer bottle that was withdrawn 
during the war—this is the light- 
weight, no-deposit bottle that does 
not need to be returned to the store. 

. . A non-glare, rear-view mirror 
that will not annoy drivers at night 
with dazzling reflections will be the 
next Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Com- 
pany offering for motorists—the high 
reflecting power in rear-view mir- 
rors is said to be unnecessary in 








A book that explains the principles of chemistry to business men 


CHEMISTRY for the EXECUTIVE 


By Ralph K. Strong 


“An able and extremely interesting attempt to present a bird’s eye view of chemistry 
in sufficiently simplified form so that the layman can grasp some idea of what it is 


all about. 


. . . If this book is typical of the author’s methods of teaching, he must 
make his classes very interesting to his students. 


. . . The book is extremely timely 


since chemistry is playing an increasingly important role, not only in industry, but in 


the daily lives of all of us.” 


- « « From Barron's Weekly 


“Far more readable by those untrained in science than ordinary chemical texts.” 


Profusely Illustrated 


. . - Journal of Commerce 


$6.00 


At your bookseller, or order direct 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


330 WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 








night driving, and this mirror pro. 
vides ample visibility in being frosted 
by a chemical treatment involvin 
minute spots of lead sulfide... . At 
tractive draperies that defy fire an¢ 
wear will next be introduced }y 
Plymouth Fire-Guard Fabrics—this 
material is woven from a combination 
of fine glass fibre and flameproof cot. 
ton yarn, and will be available in. 
wide range of colors, designs and 
shades, which are not affected by dry 
cleaning. . . .A new attachment for 
the windshields of automobiles is the 
“day-driving visor” that has_ been 
developed by Polaroid Corporation— 
this is simply a secondary light-polai- 
izing plastic plate that clamps on the 
inside of the windshield and elimi- 
nates glare in the same way as Po- 
laroid sun glasses. . . . Haneel Con- 
pany has developed a new camer 
with double lenses—here is a special 
camera for simultaneously _ taking 
twin pictures of one subject. 


Food Foibles 


More will soon be heard of the ac- 
quisition of Tovrea Packing Com- 
pany, one of the largest meat pack- 
ers in the Southwest, by Cudahy 
Packing Company—this is said to be 
the most important meat packing 
merger in that area in some time. 
... Largest yet in citrus fruit juicing 
machines is the new “Super Juicer” 
of Food Machinery Corporation—one 
unit has the capacity of 500 oranges 
per minute, or more than eight pet 
second, and the device extracts prac- 
tically all the juice from the inside a 
the fruit, as well as most of the oil 
from the peel, without mixing the 
two. . . . Concentrated clam chowder 
is the newest food item to be added 
to the line of the 40-Fathom Division 
of General Foods Corporation — the 
chowder is made in such a fashion 
that it can be converted into either 
Manhattan or New England style 
clam chowder. . . .“The Egg and I’ 
is now having an -influence on the 
food field as the newest in dried egg: 
has been named “Egganene” — made 
by Northwest Egg Mix Company, 
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this is a dry mix product prepared 
for the blenders of cake, muffin, gin- 
gerbread, doughnut and sweet dough 
mixes. . . . Lhe first Greater New 
York Grocery Buyers Show is sched- 
uled for New York’s Madison Square 
Garden June 2-5—prior to the war 
this annual exhibit was known as ‘he 
National Delicatessen Show. . . . The 
month of June will again be ‘‘Dairy 
Month” and will be sponsored by the 
National’ Dairy Council—in addition 
to milk, ice cream and cheese also 
will be featured this year. 


Publishing Patter 


The New York Journal of Com- 
merce has gathered together a col- 
lection of its news of new products 
and services in a 46-page booklet— 
more than 850 innovations of some 
600 companies are provided in a 
series of industrial classifications... . 
Unique in commercial comic supple- 
ments is the new full-color cartoon 
story of the banking business — this 
comic book was prepared for the 
American Bankers Association by 
Educational Comics, Inc., and is di- 
rected to school children for the pur- 
pose of explaining the banking func- 
tion. . . . Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Company will soon have more to say 
about 1ts new international magazine 
—it is understood that the participat- 
ing publishers will make a definite 
announcement in the near future. 
... Next in Hollywood magazines is 
Musicland Newsmag, a new bi-week- 
ly publication for the music trades— 
the editorial matter will be presented 
in a news-style format and will cover 
not only orchestras, but phonograph 
records and radio. Edelbrew 
Brewery, Inc., has launched a com- 
bined external and internal house 
magazine under the title “KEEP A 
HEADlines” — it will be distributed 
free in the Greater New York area. 


Metallic Medley 


A line of magnesium furniture for 
children will next be merchandised 
under the tradename of “Dowcraft” 
through department stores ,and chil- 
dren’s furniture shops — made of 
magnesium by Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, the chairs and’ tables are said 
to be so light that a four-year-old 
youngster can lift them. . . . Alumi- 
num garage doors that tilt up and 
roll inside the garage on a unique 
ceiling track will next be offered by 
Berry Door Corporation—the entire 
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unit needs but two inches of head 
room, and the standard size will fit 
the average 8 x 7-foot opening. ... A 
new version in self-leveling aluminum 
ladders for outdoor use has been an- 
nounced by Akron Steel & Sales, Inc. 
—called the “Shur-Foot,” the level- 
ing base of this ladder consists of an 
aluminum truss and a_ semi-circle 
made of steel pipe which adjusts the 
length of the two legs automatically 
to any irregular surface... . From 


Australia comes the report that shoes |, 


are now being soled and_ heeled 
with sheet aluminum—it is under- 
stood that world patents have been 
applied for, and the product will prob- 
ably be introduced in American mar- 
kets next fall. . . . The skatemobile, 
which many youngsters have fash- 
ioned from one skate, a board and a 
soap box, has now been streamlined 
by the George K. Garrett Company 
and offered as the “Red Rascal 
Rocket Scooter”—the frame is made 
of tubular steel and mounted on two 
pair of ball bearing wheels. ... A new 
version in pick-proof, camouflage 
floor safes has been introduced by 
Lewis Fields & Company—this model 
is styled with slots for coins and bills. 


Offshoots & Sidelines 


Glidden Company will next license 
petroleum manufacturers under its 
patents for the use of “Lecithin” in the 
production of motor fuels and lubricat- 
ing and cutting oils—it is understood 
that agreements are being signed on 
a royalty basis. . . . Diamond Match 
Company plans to revive the use of 
small boxes of wood ‘safety matches 
with a new slenderized variety that 
will reduce the size of the box by about 
25 per cent—the use of a tougher 
wood for the stick of the safety match 
is said to have made this possible. . . . 
New York Central Railroad is mak- 
ing available to film libraries through- 
out the country its new color film 
“New York Calling”—this is the film 
that provides a complete picture tour 
of Manhattan Island. . . . Underwood 
Corporation has patented a noiseless 
platen—it is designed for any stand- 
ard typewriter, and reduces the sound 
of the striking keys. . .. The “instant”’ 
craze which has been sweeping the 
coffee field in recent months is now 
bubbling over into the liniment field 
—Standard Laboratories, maker oi 
“Sloan’s Liniment,” will next intro- 
duce “Sloan’s Instant Balm” for head 
and chest colds. 








LOOK TO 


NOPCO 


FOR CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS 


Nopco is one of the leading 








makers of processing chemi- 


eals for manufacturers of 
paints, varnishes, lacquers and 
lubricants . . . paper, leather 
and textiles . . . rubber, metals 
and plastics. Other important 
products are vitamin concen- 
trates, pharmaceuticais and a 


line of cosmetics and toiletries. 


Industry today makes wide use 
of Nopco products. Tomorrow 
it can expect new Nopco de- 
velopments sure to be of even 
greater value in improving 
their processes and products. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL CO. 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
Formerly National Oil Products Co. 


BOSTON HARRISON,N.J. CHICAGO 
CEDARTOWN, GA. RICHMOND, CALIF. 
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MODERN MEDICINE’S triumph over pain 
began a hundred and one years ago when 
William Morton discovered anesthesia, 
Today, the fight is carried on by men who 
never make the headlines . . . but who, 
with test-tube, slide rule, and balance, 
continue the struggle to wipe out human 
misery. 

It’s men like these, too, in U.S.I. plants 
and laboratories who supply pharmacey. 
tical houses with alcohol and many other 
familiar compounds for dozens of uses in 
hospitals and dispensaries. It’s these men, 
digging deeper into the unknown, who've 
come up with intermediates for the manu- 
facture of the miraculous sulfa drugs .., 
soothing barbiturates . . . potent anti. 
malarials. It’s these men, cracking new 
frontiers, who provide low-cost methionine Je °! , 
to combat hunger, poison, and burns... im inire 
urethan to help vanquish leukemia, the MB mor 
dreaded cancer of the blood. 

Behind these pain-fighters is U.S.1s AY 
great organization ... and many special. jp !@!!: 
ized talents... teamed up to provide better fe °"¢ 
products, not only for medicine, but for Ay 
every industry that makes your way of lumt 
life the best way of life. “ae 
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STRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. tine! 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED Wa 
(Ez SUSQUEHANNA ‘ 


Ae MILLS, INC. | Bat 


Stocks on major exchanges normally sell ex- Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
IVIDENDS dividend: the second full business day before the Company riod able —_Recorl oe 
DIV record date. Lukens Steel May 15 May ; < a 
Pe- Pay- -Hldrs. of | McGraw Electric Dr. Ou 

aty Beard cet piroamen are stes (|| coset Fa le TG | Netntre eupis” iin KS 4 
of twenty-five cents ($.25) per share Amer. Maize Products ......-- 25¢ Apr. 15 Apr. National Food Products ibe ; 
on the common stock of Susquehanna PY. aE Png od aa May 15 ye 7 Netional Rubber Machinery... +350 es 
Mills, Inc. payable May 15, 1947 to || | Beck (A. S.) Shoe....-.---.- 40¢c Apr. ow or wins 
stockholders of record at the close forreae May New Process Co. 
of business on May 8, 1947. “oR Corp. -+ Be 3: 
LR. = u 
The Board has also declared a Booth Fisheries Apr. 
stock dividend on the common stock Do 
at the rate of one share of common Scane Wain. 
stock for each twenty-five shares (25) 
outstanding, also payable May 15, — plen ‘Paper, & ‘Fibre. D 
1947 to stockholders of record at the Do $4.50 pf. June Paramount Motors *y.10¢ 
close of business on May 8, 1947. In Chicago, Milwaukee, P. Patino Mines & “Snatarpeinen. ..25¢ 
lieu of fractional shares of stock scrip & Pac, 5% pf. aN 2.50 ... May 15 May Pennsylvania Gas Co. 25¢ 
will be issued. Columbia Pleuaes 30c .. May 15 May Pitts. Coke & Chemical $5 

The stock and scrip and checks for $1. — - yond 
the cash dividend will be mailed to * Be i ae 
stockholders. Container ‘Comp. 5 May 20 May 
Louis W. Conover Cook Paint May 81 


Do $3 pf. ; T5e May 31 
Secretary and Treasurer Ferro oe .. June 20 


498 Seventh Avenue Ferry Cap & Set Screw C. on er 

New York 18, N. Y. Foote Bros. Gear & Machine... .- May 1 
Do $.60 Mes 15¢ May 1 

Fownes Bros. F 

Froedtert rai & *Malting.. 

Gardner-Denver 4 f 
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Okonite Co. 
May Oliver United Filters ‘‘A’’.... 


Dao Pacific Power & 
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General Cigar 


SOUTH AMERICAN GOLD Do 7% Df. ae @ Sune 2 Spencer’ Kelivgs "a: ons 


Grand Union 50c 5 Sunshine Biscuits 


& PLATINUM COM PANY — Oil class “‘A’’ & a Towle Manufacturing «...... éi.s0 


H } ve 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. eeceneay Cosseaaet : M U8. 
April 8, 1947. 


“om (Chas. E.) Co .. 30¢ Uv. 

ivi I re) : pf. 
A dividend of ten (10c) cents per share i SOS. Ze ‘ pa ETO crtehas a) a 
has been declared, payable May 16, 1947, | Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace.. May 1 . Wentworth Mts. 12% 
to stockholders of record at the close of | Kawneer Co. 30¢ 


1182: uae: ©Lepeee0: : : 


< Kobacker Stores 2c Q 2 4 Wes 

business on May 1, 1947. rea oe nachna z . we house Air Brak hes Mes if 
ta . 4 iv cNe iv Q Pape a esting! se Tr rake os ay 

SAM A. LEWISOHN, President. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass May 27 | Woolworth Co. (F. W.).-..--- 50c .. June 2 Apr. 2 
. Louisiana Power & Lt. $6 pf.$1. 50 , Zenith Radio ae Apr. 30 ket. o 
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PROFIT IN BONDS ? 
$460 will buy a $1,000 bond 
$45 interest payable May 1 


(Obligation of Billion Dollar Concern) 
INFORMATION TO INVESTORS ONLY 


Security Adjustment Corp. 


ESTABLISHED 1935 
16 Court St., B’klyn 2, New York. TR 5-5054 











Coming Dividend Meetings 


ollowing are some of the impor- 
H tant dividend meetings scheduled 
for the dates indicated. Meetings not 
infrequently are moved up a day or 
more or may be postponed. 


April 21: Diamond Ice & Coal, Oswego 
Falls, Public Service Electric & Gas, Stam- 
ford Water. 


April 22: Canada Northern Paper, Co- 

lumbian Carbon, Employers Reinsurance, 
Hazelton National Bank, Lane Bryant, 
National Gypsum, Norfolk & Western 
Railway, Orange County Telephone, Poor 
& Co, Reading Co. Sagamore Mfg., 
Tampa Electric, United Engineering & 
Foundry. 


April 23: Chapman Valve Mfg., Con- 
tinental Can, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Freeport Sulphur, Ingersoll-Rand, Liggett 
& Myers Tobacco, Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock, Otis Elevator. 

April 24: Berkshire Fine Spinning As- 
sociates, Bethlehem Steel, Bunker Hill & 
Sullivan Mining & Concentrating, Diamond 
Match, Fall River Gas Works, Hackensack 
Water, Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance, Ohio State Life Insurance, Republic 
Insurance of Texas, Servel, Inc., Tide 
Water Associated Oil, U. S. Casualty, 
U.S. Playing Card. 

April 25: Bankers & Shippers Insurance, 
Eaton Manufacturing, Hazel-Atlas Glass, 
Pacific Fire Insurance, Power Corp. of 
Canada, Southern California Edison, 
Southern Canada Power. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 








Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
Aluminum Co. of Canada—ser. 
A&B it O46, 107€ °.. 55.5... 
Belgium (Kingdom of)—ext. loan 
18, T9665 is caw ddectutssbon ses 1 
Canadian Celanese Ltd. — deb. 
Sis, WSO> chtcucatecavseedss Entire May 1 
Central Indiana Gas Co. — Ist 
Migo, 2G; “MS” cnawcws cbse 50,000 May 1 
2 
1 





$312,000 May 15 


211,000 June 


Central Maine Power Co.—lst & 

Sen. ser, J 348, 1968 ........ 7,000 May 

Citizens Independent Tel. Co. — 

Ist mtge, ser. A 4%s, 1961.. 7,000 June 

Clyde Porcelain Steel Corp.— 

ntge. 5448, 1960 .........eees 15,000 May 15 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. — 
1 


no. 38, DRAG ies cagaeict len 1,375,000 May 1 

ae Sugar Co. — coll. tr. 
os, 1 REET PLY meer tees ome 207,009 May 15 
Trish Free State — ext. loan 5s, . 
ieee Se eee ee ee 15,000 May 1 

Natl Vulcanized Fibre—deb. 4%s, 
lg ETS RR 75,000 May 15 
iW Seas pio tt ea 97,000 May 15 


enna. Water & Power Co.—ref. 





Renee’ & coll. tr. 3%s, 1964 .. 103,000 Apr. 15 
ue Copper & Brass, Inc.—ist 
Ri m8. 19. osaretuesvaeere Ett 294,000 May 15 
Ichniond Dairy Co. — Ist mtge. 
sie & a TO ris ees se 139,500 Apr. 30 
“nawinigan Water & Power — Ist 

coll. ser. G 4s, 1969 ...... Entire May 12 


Verney Mills of Canada—ist mtge. 
Wee; 1906 cS Bhi Wel cee eettee Entire- May 
estern Pacific R.R. Co.—gen. 
Mtge. ser, A inc. 4%s, 2014 .. 5,000,000 May 


~~ 





WHAT IT TAKES 


TO BE 


The 48th Annual Report of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, recently released, presents an accurate financial pic- 
ture of our operations for the year 1946. But there is another 
way to show what it takes to be The Greatest Name in Rubber. 






“THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER” 








It Takes People ... 72,300 men and women... directly employed 


by Goodyear in the United States and abroad... 
not including thousands of Goodyear retailers or 
the countless employees on the payrolls of our 


suppliers, distributors, shippers, etc. 


lt Takes Research... Goodyear maintains one of 
the best staffed and equipped industrial laboratories in 
the world, for constant product improvements, and to 
create new products-of rubber, synthetics and plastics. 


It Takes Plants, Machinery and Equipment... Goodyear 


a 


now has 44 factories, mills and plantations in 13 





=a states of the U. S. and in 21 foreign countries. 


lt Takes Raw Materials . .. supplied by com- 
panies spread literally around the world; this, in ad- 
dition to Goodyear’s own sources. 





It Takes Money. ..$265,392,366 invested in physical properties, 
as of December 31, 1946. $173,575,000 for annual payrolls, to pro- 
LF vide Goodyear employees with the highest average 
hourly wages in the 48 years of Goodyear progress. 
$174,500,000 for working capital, to finance ex- 
panding production, distribution and sales. 


It Takes Confidence .. . by 54,539 shareholders in 48 
states and foreign countries .. .confidence by the public, who 
have long recognized Goodyear as ‘“The Greatest Name 
in Rubber” and who, for over a quarter of a century, have 
bought more Goodyear tires than any other kind. 






It Takes Manageme?t ... progressive management... with the 
foresight to create new products and to develop new 
markets ... yet always protecting the quality that has 
meant Goodyear for nearly half a century. 
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Above all, it takes an Ideal .. . “To make Goodyear 
products better today than they were yesterday, better tomorrow than 
they are today.” That ideal has dominated everything Goodyear has done 
for 48 years...and will continue to do so. That ideal has made Goodyear 


the world’s leading rubber company. We believe it will keep it so. 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





‘Street News 


Why do we eall . i 
the 66 N E WS”? 6 | A important investment banker 


| who was in Chicago when Cud. 
cath eee cement ia : 7 [a ahy made the surprising announce. 
polatn of the communt: the wind “news” Y alti ment that it would ask for bids on its 
sane teheads Giniie then Mite Mittens of sa hal = new bond issue, came back to New 
North, East, West and South. York firmly convinced that there js 


more to the proposal than appears on 
the surface. He and many others 
questioned, in the first place, whether 
the refunding of a 3 per cent bond 
can be done profitably under present 
market conditions. Remembering 
that the firm which did the last piece 

Why are CSC plants of bond financing for Cudahy is the 
bt al chief exponent of competitive bidding 
spaced widely over the map? ar and has little to lose by making the 
_ | system apply to industrials, these peo. 

Toners you hotter by wiring Gass to hantehent tenia amenaie ple are wondering who took the ini- 
shipping facilities. Corn from the Middle West, natural gas from the South, and tiative in the Cudahy refunding plan. 


molasses shipped through nearby ports—are all transformed into more than 200 fine 
chemicals for the manufacturer, the doctor, the farmer, and the motorist. 











The investment banking indus- 
try’s cup is brimming over with some- 
thing, but it certainly is not with en- 
thusiasm over the outlook for profits. 
— It became known in the inner circles 
a es 7 <{ | in the past few days that the New 
Carbon dianiée. industrial [4 Butanol and derivatives, faa : i. » | York representatives of a foreign gov- 
Kaicohol and solvents from methanol, nitroparaffins, Jae x : 

Hawaiian molasses. dry ice. ernment that has considerable dollar 
: here eg oy debt refunding to do have been inquir- 

ing industrial solvents. ing into the respective underwriting 

records of American bankers. Men- 

ory takes bankers back to the 1920s 
when billions of foreign bonds were 
floated here and bankers _ flirted 
around in a somewhat scandalous way 
with prospective borrowers. Bidding 
for foreign bond issues at this stage 

: of the postwar reconstruction would 
aeaienpaines ve tperatainetr et nenimaties be little short of disastrous market- 
17 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. wise, most bankers feel, but nothing 
Sales offices and warehouses located in principal cities would surprise them in this new age 
of cutthroat competition. 


Bankers are wondering at what 

¢. al A RT S & M A p S point in this new period of foreign 

financing the exponents of bidding 

For All Phases of Business Activity will enter the picture. Three pieces 


a of refunding for Australia have been 


done by a group headed by Morgan 
We professionally design your Charts and Maps 


Stanley & Company on a negotiated 
to successfully do the work you desire of them. basis. The fourth step is scheduled 


for June in preparation for redemp- 
e . °q4° . 
tion of a $36 million issue on Septem- 


EDWARD WILLMS COMPANY ber 1. Realizing that the market for 


foreign. bonds must be nursed ten- 
7 East 42nd Street New York 17, N.Y. derly, the bankers have been setting 


up these issues with a view to the re 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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quirements of investors as much as | 
to the needs of the issuer. A small 
Norwegian issue is in registration, 
with the underwriters chosen by ne- 
gotiation. It is too late for the bid- 
ding exponents to inject themselves 
into the Norwegian business, but 
security men are not so sure about 
the sponsorship of the fourth Aus- 
tralian issue two months hence. 


The agitation for extending the 
Stock Exchange’s trading session by 
half an hour to compensate for Satur- 
day closings was weakened by the 
analysis made by geographical origin 
of this primary market’s business. It 
turns out that traders in the Pacific 
Time zone account for less than 8 per 
cent of all the business, or less than 
half of some of the estimates made 
by proponents of the time extension. 
The Eastern Time zone contributes 
over 75 per cent of the business in 
the test period, so brokers feel that 
the Exchange authorities will resist 
the proposed time extension. 


The refunding plan of Southern 
California Edison Company, having 
been cleared by the Public Utilities 
Commission of California, will be sub- 
mitted to the company’s stockholders 
at special meetings on May 6. Prox- 
ies have been sent to the 92,000 share- 
holders, none of whom owns as much 
as one per cent of the company’s total 
issued stock. The absence of large 
block holdings imposes difficulties not 
usually present in proxy solicitations. 
The company’s problem is simplified 
somewhat, however, by the fact that 
more than fifty per cent of the stock- 
holders are California residents. 

The company proposes to issue two 
new classes of stock, a cumulative pre- 
ferred and a convertible preference 
stock, which is to be offered to the 
holders of the present 6 per cent and 





54 per cent preferred issues. First 
3oston Corporation and Harris, Hall 
& Co., Inc., will head an investment 
banking group that will underwrite 
the new offerings. 


The new formula for under- 
writing offers to stockholders, involv- 
ing purchase of rights and continuous 
sales of the resulting new security 
throughout the “carry” period isn’t 
the brain baby of any one man, or 
frm. It was worked out by an I. B. 
A. committee and was submitted as a 
report at the December convention in 
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, Yes, you see them everywhere! 
 Mathieson’s tank cars really 
* get around as they speed mil- 
lions of gallons of dependable 
Mathieson chemicals to our hun- 
dreds of customers throughout the 
chemical-consuming industries. 





Mathieson transportation equip- 
ment also includes super-insulated 
Mathieson Dry Ice cars . . . multi- 
unit Chlorine Gas tank cars holding 
15 one-ton containers (a method of 
delivery originated by Mathieson) 
... drums, barrels, containers... 
Ammonia, Chlorine and Carbonic 
Gas cylinders. 


There geet ansther ont, Dad/ 


Modern transportation equipment 
plays an important part in main-* 
taining Mathieson’s reputation for 
making prompt deliveries of the 
best in chemicals. The Mathieson 
Alkali Works (Inc.), 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


athieson 


Caustic Soda ... Soda Ash . .. Bicarbonate of Soda 
Liquid Chlorine ... Chlorine Dioxide... Ammonia, An- 
hydrous & Aqua... HTH Products ... Fused Alkali 
Products... Dry Ice... . Carbonic Gas... Sodium 
Chlorite Products . . . Sodium Methylate 

















Florida, but the publicity was handled 
in such a way that a Stock Exchange 
firm which does some underwriting 
received the credit. 


The $200 million American Tele- 
phone debenture issue is now sold 
and out of the way as far as the is- 
suer is concerned. The reception 
given to the offering leaves a great 
many investment bankers convinced 
that when a borrower comes to the 
market frequently with large issues, 
the bidding method leaves something 


to be desired. Included in these 
bankers are some who have been 
lukewarm about bidding. New York 
Telephone will offer a $125 million 
issue in June and there is good pros- 
pect of other offerings being made 
later. The goodwill of investors is 
important. It has been suggested that 
the system used by the Government 
in its financing could well be imitated 
by Telephone. That system involved 
offerings at prices which give the in- 
vestor an obvious bargain, thus in- 
suring success of all offerings. 
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semi-reinforcing type (SRF). 


low heat build-up. 


modulus type (HMF). 
and mechanical goods. 




















KOSMOS 20 (SRF) 
KOSMOS 40 [HMF} 
KOSMOBILE 77 (EPC) —— 


Dependable Carbon Blacks 


KOSMOS 20—aA UNITED FURNACE BLACK of the 


Its outstanding features are ease 
of processing, good plasticity, fast rate ot cure, high resiliency and 


KOSMOS 40 — a UNITED FURNACE BLACK of the high 
It is outstanding for tires, tubes, footwear 


KOSMOBILE 77 —a UNITED CHANNEL BLACK—easy 
processing type (EPC). Its characteristics are: fast curing, highly 
reinforcing, low heat generation. 
uniformity to provide maximum wearing qualities. 


._—— UNITED CARBON CO., INc. 
CHARLESTON 27, WEST VIRGINIA 
NEW YORK @ AKRON @® CHICAGO @ BOSTON 








Every pound is controlled for 


























MICABOND DILECTO 
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VULCOID 


CELORON DILECTENE 


Continental-Diamond Fibre Company 


Newark, Delaware 


Manufacturers of Vulcanized Fibre and 
Laminated and Molded Phenolic Plastics 


Established 1895 


Laminators of Molded Plastics Since 1911 








Dividend 
Notice 


BURLINGTON 


MILLS CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation 
has declared the following regular and extra 
dividends: 


4% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$1 per share 


3%2% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
872 cents per share 


3%% CONVERTIBLE SECOND 
PREFERRED STOCK 
872 cents per share 


COMMON STOCK ($1 par value) 
(41st Consecutive Dividend) 
25 cents per share 


COMMON STOCK (extra dividend} 
25 cents per share 


Each dividend is payable June 2, 1947, to 
Stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness May 2, 1947. 


STEPHEN L. UPSON, Secretary 














SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, Inc. 
A quarterly dividend of $0.60 per share has been 
declared on the stock, payable June 10, 1947, 
to Stockholders of record as of the close .of 
business May 17, 1947. 


JAMES L. WICKSTEAD, Treasurer 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXECUTIVE 


Experienced executive, presently employed na- 
tional organization, is seeking position as Treas- 
urer, Controller or comparable administrative post 
with progressive organization. With years of 
sound, practical experience in all phases of 
finance, accounting and management in executive 
capacity and proven administrative ability, is 
capable of assuming heavy responsibilities. Well 
qualified to administer management policies, 
supervise systems and internal controls, prepare 
and interpret financial operating and budgetary 
reports. Experienced trouble shooter, organizer, 
etc., when operating costs are out of line. Can 
furnish highest references. - Minimum salary, 
$18,000. Box No. 481, c/o Financial World, 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE 
PROFITABLE SUPER MARKET 


Center busy town Lakes Region. Books open 
to serious buyer. Grossing $100,000 yearly 
and increasing. . Beer and ale license, hard- 
ware, toys, and high markup items. Five re- 
frigeration units. Equipment modern, com- 
plete, estimated conservatively $10,000. Stock 
plus or minus $20,000. Two-story concrete 
and steel girder building. Built for future 
third story. Fine owner’s apartment. Price, 
$55,000. Owner retiring, gives good terms. 
Wire for complete details. 


JUNE & JOHNSTON SMITH 
Real Estate Brokers 
11 South Main Street 
Concord, New Hampshire 
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New Frontiers 
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Continued from page 6 





their own oxygen plants by large 
users, two other solutions have ap- 
peared for the problem posed by the 
high cost of transporting oxygen. One 
is exemplified by the low-purity oxy. 
gen plant to be built by Air Reduc. 
tion near, and intended to serve, the 
Johnstown, Pa., plant of Bethlehem 
Steel. The other is the development 
by Air Products, Inc., of a simplified 
low-cost oxygen-producing unit to be 
installed in customers’ plants on 4 
lease basis. These new methods 
should enormously increase the con- 
sumption of the gas, but will have lit- 
tle or no effect on present producers 
of high-purity oxygen. 


Elemental Fluorine 


A large potential new field of ac- 
tivity has been uncovered by the suc. 
cessful production (still on a_ pilot. 
plant basis, but with undoubted com- 
mercial possibilities) or pure ele. 
mental fluorine by Pennsylvania Salt. 
Although fluorine compounds have 
been widely used for many years 
(notably, during the war, in separa- 
tion of U235 from uranium in pro- 
ducing the atomic bomb, and in the 
alkylation process for making high- 
octane aviation gasoline), the element 
itself has been elusive except on a 
laboratory basis. New vistas opened 
up by the latest research include pro- 
duction of unusually stable lubricating 
oils, plastics, resins, solvents and in- 
secticides. 

In the field of medicine, chemistry 
continues to make great strides. A 
practical basis has been discovered 
for combining two or more drugs to 
combat a single type of bacteria. Ii 
properly selected on this basis, these 
specifics will reinforce each other, 
their combined effect being many 
times that of either one used separate- 
ly. .A new compound, allylglycine, 
has been developed; it cuts off the 
food supply of bacteria, an action sim- 
ilar to that of the sulfa drugs. 

Production of synthetic chemicals 
with antibiotic properties has been 
achieved, though this activity is still 
in the development stage. Synthesis 
of penicillin has not yet been accomp: 
lished, but appears to be near at hand. 
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NOMA 


Electric Corporation 
55 W. 13th St.. New York 11, N.Y. 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of Twenty- 
five cents (25¢) a share on the 
Capital Stock of this Corpora- 
tion, payable May 15, 1947, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business April 30, 1947. 
HENRI SADACCA 


President 
April 15, 1947 
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This will represent a tremendous ad- 
vance over present methods of pro- 
ducing it by mold culture. Addition- 
al light thrown on the structure and 
properties of streptomycin by recent 
research should be of material assist- 
ance in future work on antibiotics. 

Application of chemistry to the tex- 
tile industry has been highly produc- 
tive in recent years and promises to 
remain so. Much current effort is 
being directed toward making textiles 
shrinkproof, waterproof, flameproof, 
mothproof and mildewproof. In ad- 
dition, new materials will undoubted- 
ly continue to appear to be added to 
the long list which already owe their 
existence or their practical utility to 
chemistry—rayon, nylon, fiberglas, 
vinyon, saran, aralac and many 
others. 

The alkyd resins, used in cold- 
water paints, enamel and other sur- 
face coverings, now have a competi- 
tor in silicone resins. Paint, varnish 
and enamel made with the latter have 
been found to possess much greater 
resistance to heat, weather and chemi- 
cal corrosion. As yet, they have been 
used only in applications where these 
qualities are of special importance, 
since due to low production volume 
their costs are still high. Larger out- 
put, however, might permit sufficient- 
ly large price cuts to make them im- 
portant factors. 

One single product which deserves 
mention is a plastic glue with a shear 
strength of over 3,200 pounds per 
square inch and great resistance to 
heat, cold, water and salt spray. It 
cannot be used with metals or glass, 
but is successful in other applications 
and has the added advantage that 
high temperatures and pressures are 
not needed for setting. Development 
of this material will permit operating 
economies in the furniture, shoe, rub- 
ber, electrical equipment and many 
other industries. 
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“Without laboratories men of science are soldiers without arms 


—LOUIS PASTEUR 


Why some things get better all the time 


THE SPAN OF LIFE is increasing. Within the last half century the average 
length of life of a new born infant has increased over 30%. And many 
more people over 40 can now expect to live well into their seventies. 


Among the reasons for this progress, along with notable advance- 
ments made by the medical profession, are the improvements in medici- 
nals and medical equipment that help guard life. 


Synthetic organic chemicals now are used in the production of a 
host of pharmaceuticals, including penicillin and the sulfa drugs, which 
have accomplished wonders in the fight against germs. They also are 
used in repellents to defeat disease-carrying insects. Out of research with 
gases has come oxygen therapy, an aid to recovery in numerous illnesses. 
Research with metals and alloys has produced the stainless steel used in 
modern hospital and medical equipment. 


In safeguarding life—just as in transportation and communications 
—much of man’s progress is traceable to better materials. 

Producing better materials for the use of science and industry and 
the benefit of mankind is the work of UNION CARBIDE. 


It takes basic knowledge and relentless research. Tremendous pres- 
sures and extreme vacuums. Heat up to 6000° and cold down to 300° 
below zero, Fahrenheit. Working with these—and working together—the 
various Units of UCC now separate or combine nearly one-half of the 
many elements of the earth. 


“ “ “ 


FREE: You are invited to send for the illustrated booklet, 
“Products and Processes” of UCC,’ which describes in- 
dustries’ uses of many basic materials. 


Union CarBIDE 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 17,N.Y 











Products of Divisions and Units include 


Linvg OxycenN «¢ Paegst-O-Lire ACETYLENE * Pynorax Gas 
BakELITE, KRENE, VINYON, AND VINYLITE Piastics * ACHESON ELECTRODES 
EVEREADY FLASHLIGHTS AND BATTERIES * NATIONAL CARBONS 
Prestone AND TREK ANTI-FREEZES * ELECTROMET ALLOYS AND METALS 
Haynes STetuite Attoys « SyNTHETIC OrncaNnic CHEMICALS 


. 





Newcomers 
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building Company, located near Bal- 
timore, including a small plant for 
the manufacture of low-cost oxygen. 
Bethlehem has continued to manufac- 
ture the oxygen and to experiment 
with it at its Johnstown, Pa., plant. 


Interlake Chemical Corporation of 
Delaware, 50 per cent owned by -In- 
terlake Iron and 50 per cent by Great 
Lakes Steel, has expanded its opera- 
tions each year since it was formed in 
1943 and now produces or sells phe- 
nolic resins and molding compounds, 
naphthalene, phenol, cresol, xylenol, 
road tars, creosote oils, pitches, am- 
monium sulphate, benzol, toluol, xylol 
and solvent naphtha. 

The current $22 million expansion 
program of General Mills includes an 


organic chemical plant at Kankakee, - 








Steel this morning 
... 4 building 
tonight! 
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That’s no exaggeration—not with Armco STEELOx panels. Stacked 
on the building site at 7 a.m., the structure is often “under cover”’ 
by night. SrEELox is so simple it’s unique. Made of Armco Gal- 
vanized Paintcrip sheets, to take and hold paint, the panels inter- 
lock to form a strong, tight, fire-resistant structure, exceptionally 
low in cost and with high salvage value. 

But those are only a few of the advantages. . . . With all their 
strength, Armco STEELox panels are light and easy to handle. No 
skilled labor is required. The completed building is easy to wire and 
can be insulated. Later on, if desirable, it can be quickly dismounted 
and reassembled on another site. Panels are supplied for standard 
buildings, or for roof deck, floor-ceiling construction, concrete forms, 
poster panels and other uses. 

Armco is no newcomer to the building industry. For forty years 
its special-purpose sheet steels have been specified by architects, 
engineers and contractors. SrEELOx is another product identified by 

the familiar Armco triangle trademark and accorded the 


American Rolling Mill Company, 461 Curtis St., Middle- 
town, Ohio. Export: Armco International Corporation. 


C 9 ) ready acceptance which this mark always receives. ‘The 
WV 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


The Armco triangle trademark identifies STEELOX and the special-purpose steels that help 


manufacturers make more useful, longer-lasting products for home, farm, and industry. 





Ill., to produce fatty acids and thei; 
derivatives, enlarged research facili. 
ties in Minneapolis, and three Soy- 
bean refining units as well as other 
projects. Meanwhile a plant for the 
manufacture of polyamide resin from 
soy-bean oil is nearing completion ip 
Minneapolis. While W. R. Grace & 
Company, a manufacturer as well as 
importer of a multitude of products 
through its Latin American affiliates 
has been in the insecticide and fungi- 
cide business for some little time it 
recently placed renewed emphasis on 
development of useful chemical com- 
pounds by appointing as its research 
director Dr. D. P. Morgan, a well 
known New York chemical consultant 
and former director of the Chemicals 
Bureau of the War Production Board, 
Development of such chemical prod- 
ucts as fluore compounds, silicones, 
insecticides and _ antibiotics, plus 
atomic power, according to Dr. Mor- 
gan, will form the basis for the indus- 
try’s future sales boom. 








Manufactured Gas 
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slack, it is proposed to make only half 
as much gas or 200 million cubic feet 
a day, and to use the rest for the 
production of high octane gasoline. 
According to present estimates, this 
will average 14,000 barrels of gaso- 
line a day and, in addition, large 
quantities of diesel oil, fuel oils and 
methyl alcohol will be produced. 

The pilot plant will consume about 
50 tons of coal a day in the produc- 
tion of about 2.5 million cubic feet 
of gas for conversion into liquid fuels 
or high heating gas. But when the 
large commercial plant gets into op- 
eration in 1950 or 1951, it will use 
20,000 tons of coal daily, which will 
require 2,000 miners to get it out of 
the ground. In addition, another 
2,000 workers will be needed to pro- 
duce the requisite materials, supplies 
and equipment. 

Success of the project will mean 
a vast expansion in our oil reserves, 
which were heavily drawn upon durt- 
ing World War II. We now have 
3.2 trillion tons of commercially re- 
coverable coal in the United States, 
or enough to last more than 3,000 
years at the present rate of consump- 
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tion. If only half this coal could 
be converted into gasoline, our po- 
tential gasoline reserve would be in- 
creased close to 4 trillion barrels, or 
enough to last for 3,000 years at the 
rate we use it now. 

Synthesis of coal into gasoline and 
other liquid fuels would, moreover, 
stimulate the production of bitu- 
minous coal, which has been declin- 
ing since 1944 and promises to de- 
cine further in the face of inroads 
being made by natural gas and fuel 
oil. 

If these rival fuels could be pro- 
duced from coal itself, bituminous 
mining might be revived sufficiently 
to shake off its present label of “The 
Sick Man of U. S. Industry.” 








Chemical Developments 
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as a consequence of scientific labora- 
tory tests to determine how nature 
over a period of 10 million to 100 
million years converted protoplasm, 
fats, proteins and other complex ma- 
erials into oil. 

Nor did the serious-minded leaders 
of the chemical world lose sight of the 
housewife when they were delving 
into nature’s deep secrets. Dr. Cor- 
nelia TT. Snell, understandably 
enough, embarked on a study of the 
arious chemicals used in home and 
beauty parlor treatments for “cold 
permanent waves,” and came up with 
he discovery that “ammonium thi- 
oglycolate offers a far greater degree 
of safety than ammonium hydrogen 
sulfide.”’ 

Of more practical interest to the 
however, was the paper 
by a group of du Pont de Nemours 
technicians telling of a new infra-red 
technique for controlling the compo- 
sition of refrigerants, which is mak- 
ing possible the production of re- 
tigerators that will operate for ten 
years without being serviced. Bio- 
hemical evidence that margarine is 
just as nutritious as butter was 
presented by another speaker, and a 
econd du Pont group promised 
milady a better line of soaps and more 
efficient washing machines in the near 
uture as a result of newly developed 
procedures for determining the dirt- 
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This tractor wheel represents the modern farm 
machines that, coupled with advanced cultivation 
methods, have done so much to make farming a 


more profitable venture. 


Soil enrichment is vital to these new 
methods . . . and that means fertilizers 
. many of them compounded with 

potash. Important in the chemical 
industry, too, is potash . . . used in 
the manufacture of glass, matches, 
soap, black powder, drugs, high-octane 
gasoline and various other chemicals. 
Sunshine State Potash is proud of 


its contribution to the nation... 
in field and factory. 





HIGRADE 
MURIATE OF POTASH 
62/63% K20 
GRANULAR 
MURIATE OF POTASH 
48/52% K20 
MANURE SALTS 
22/26% K20 
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| UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


Incorporated 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 








Tuvertors 


will find our booklet "Odd Lot Trading” 
a valuable guide to security investment. 
Write Department F, 


John Muir&@ 


Established 1898 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Associate Members New York Curb 


39 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 6 | 
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removal value of soap and power. 

Stressing the fact that work, and 
not soap, removes dirt, a point made 
by the du Pont paper, Dr. Foster D. 
Snell, president of the American In- 
stitute of Chemists, and Irving Reich 
of the Snell Laboratories, discussed 
research that disclosed that the Amer- 
ican housewife who scrubs her metal 
pots and pans with pure soap is only 
making things harder for herself. The 
experiments proved that soap causes 
grease to cling more tightly than ever 
to metal surfaces, although it readily 
removes grease from enamel ware. 
Mixtures of water, kerosene, soaps, 
pine oil and organic solvents, they 
suggested, would provide a very satis- 
factory cleaning agent for metal pots 
and pans. 














AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 
SHARES 


Prospectus on request from 
your investment dealer or 


LorD, ABBETT & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


63 Wall Street, New York 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES Y) 
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| Memo: Company Officers | 





NO CHARGE 


That’s right, no charge of any kind 
is made unless we locate your missing 
stockholders, or if they are dead, their 
next of kin. A telephone call will bring 
complete details. 


SKIP TRACERS COMPANY 


515 Madison Ave., N. Y. City Plaza 3-9030 
Specialists Since 1924 in Finding the Missing 
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PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


CET Ore tice 


4.4% PREFERRED STOCK 


A quarterly dividend of one dollar 
and ten cents ($1.10) per share on 
the 4.4% Preferred Stock has been 
declared, payable May 1, 1947, to 
Stockholders of record at the close 
of business on April 10, 1947, for the 
quarter ending April 30, 1947. 


3.8% PREFERRED STOCK 


A quarterly dividend of ninety-five 
cents ($.95) per share on the 3.8% 
Preferred Stock has been declared, 
payable May 1, 1947, to Stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on April 10, 1947, for the 
quarter ending April 30, 1947. 


Checks will be mailed. 
C. WINNER, 
T 





March 25, 1947 








CHARTS 
& MAPS 


For All Phases of 
Business Activity 
EDWARD WILLMS CoO. 
7 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

















COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting held April 11, 1947, 
declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.06% per share 
on the $4.25 Cumulative 
Preferred Stock of the com- 
pany, payable May 15, 1947, 
to stockholders of record 
May 1, 1947. 


A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 














The United Corporation 


$3 Cumulative Preference Stock 
The Board of Directors of The 
United Corporation has declared a 
dividend of 75c per share, accrued 
at April 1, 1947 upon the outstand- 
ing $3 Cumulative Preference Stock, 
payable May 5, 1947 to the holders 
of record at the close of business 
April 28, 1947. 
THOMAS H. STACY, 
il 16, 1947 Secretary. 
ilmington, Delaware 








CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
OF COMMON STOCK: 


Heller (Walter =) 
Hussman-Ligonier 
Kawneer Co. 
Marine Midland 
Mathieson Alkali Works 
& Williams 
Underwood Corp. 
Woodward Iren 


Food Fair Stores 
Ward Baking 


Libby McNeill & Libby 
Pacific American Fisheries 


American Forging & Socket 
Superior Oil (Calif.) 


Walker (Hiram) Gooderham & Worts 


Woodall Industries 


Colonial Mills 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. 


Macy (R. H.) 


Gilchrist Co. 

Gorham Manufacturing 
Kennedy’s 

Lamston (M. H.) 

Port Huron Sulphite Paper 
Strawbridge & Clothier 


Collins Radio 
Continental Motors 


Paramount Pictures 


Acme Aluminum Alloys 
Alaska Juneau Gold 
American Airli 
American Book 
American 

American 

American Screw 
Anaconda 

Atlas Brewing 


Bellanca Aircraft 

Bing & Bing .. 

Bishop Oil 

Bliss (E. W.) 

Bohn Aluminum & Brass. 


Briggs Manufacturing 
Brockway Motor 
Buffalo Bolt 


California Cotton Mills 
Campbell (A. 8S. 
Canadian Westinghouse 
Carey (Philip) Mfg. 
Cannon Shoes 

Century Electric 

Cleveland Automatic Machine 
Clinchfield Coal 

Coca-Cola Co. 

Collyer Insulated Wire 
Coleman Co. 

Colts Patent Fire-Arms 
Consolidated Cement 


Consolidated Mining & Smelting... 


Continental Aviation 
Continental Gin 


Cuneo 


Davis Coal vs Coke 

Detroit Aluminum & Brass.. 
Detroit Gasket & Mfg 
Detroit Gray Iron Foundry. . 
Deiroit-Michigan Stove . 
Dixon (Joseph) Crucible .. 
Dow Drug 


Eason Oil 
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English Electric Co. of Canada.... 


Fedders-Quigan 
Federal-Mogu 


1 
Firth Sterling Steel & Carbide.... 


Food Fair Stores 

Fort Pitt Bridge Works 
Fruehauf Trailer 
Fuller Brush 


General Manifold & Printing 
General Plywood 
Goodman Manufacturing 
Graton & Knight 

Green (Daniel) 

Haloid Co. 

Hammermill Paper 
Haskelite Manufacturing 
Hecla Mining 

Hobart Manufacturnig 
Hoover Ball & Bearing 
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EARNED PER SHARE 
OF COMMON STOCK: 
Hurd Lock & Manufacturing 
Imperial Oil of Canada 
Independent Pneumatic Tool 
International Resistance 
Interstate Bakeries 
Jacksonville Coach 
Jeannette Glass 

Johnsen Oil Refining 
Jobnson Service 
Kurz-Kasch 

La Consolidada S. A. 
La Fr 

Lamson & Sessions 
Lone Star Cement 
Lyons-Magnus 

Macco Corporation 
Mallory (P. R.) 
Mathews Conveyer 
McKee (Arthur G.) 
Mercury Mills 
Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Mid-West Abrasive 
Montreal Cottons, — 
Mountain City Cop 
Muskegon Motor MSpeciaities 
National Co. 

Noranda Mines 

North Butte Mining 
Nu-Enamel 

Nutrine Candy 


Ohio Copper of Utah 
Ohio Forge & Machine 
Pacific Rubber Service 
Pacific Tin Consolidated 


1946 1945, 
12 Months to December 3; 


$0.4] 
*0.62 
1.43 


so 


Penna-Central Airlines 
Petroleum Exploration 
Pierce Governor 
Plume & Atwood Mfg. 
Portis Style Industries 
Ray-O-Vac 

Reliance Grain 
Republic Steel 
Richfield Oil 

Riley Stoker 
Robertson Paper Box 
Roos Brothers 

Root Petroleum 
Russell Industries 


St. Helens Pulp & Paper 
Shellmar Products 

Simon (H.) & Sons 
Southland Royalty 

Sperry Corp. 

Standard Dredging ............... . 
Stone & Webster 

Sweets Steel 

Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 
Tennessee Corp. 
Thermatomic Carbon 
Thermoid Co, 

Thiokol Corp. 


United Amusement 
United Drill & Tool 
U. 8S. Freight 

U. 8S. Rubber Reclaiming 
United Stores 

Victor Equipment 
Vinco Corporation 
Warner Co. 
Wells-Gardner 
Westmoreland Coal 
Wilcox-Gay 
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National Pressure Cooker 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 
Portsmouth Steel 

St. Regis Paper 

Seagrave Corp. 

Soundview Pulp 
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American Marietta 
Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine 
AVCO Co 
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Bastian-Blessing 
Baxter Laundries 
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Fuller Manufacturing 


Harlow Aircraft 
International Furniture 
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Oliver Corporation 
Ryan Aeronautical 
Servel, Inc. 
Timm Aircraft 
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Warwick Mills 


12 Months to Septem 
Hayes Manufacturing 0.24 
Henrietta Mills 
Martell Mills 
North American Aviation 
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Synthetic Gasoline - 
From Natural Gas 


n addition to the increasing use of 
| manufactured gas in the produc- 
tion of various chemicals (page 11), 
there is in prospect also the growing 
utilization of natural gas for the pro- 
duction of synthetic gasoline and syi- 
thetic fuels. 

The first commercial natural gas 
synthesis plant, now under construc- 
tion for Carthage Hydrocol, Inc., in 
Brownsville, Texas, is scheduled to 
reach the production stage in March 
or April, 1948. It is the first fruit 
of the vigorous research programs 
which have been under way for sev- 
eral years in the laboratories and 
pilot plants of the petroleum industry, 
and is in line with the recommenda- 
tion recently made by a Senate sub- 
committee that raw materials other 
than petroleum be sought as sources 
for production of gasoline and diesel 
fuels. 

In Kansas the Stanolind Oil & Gas 
Company, a Standard of Indiana sub- 
sidiary, plans shortly to break ground 
for a similar synthesis plant which 
will be located in or near the Hugo- 
ton field. At Baton Rouge, La., 
Standard Oil of California is operat- 
ing a 150-gallon-a-day pilot plant. 
but as yet has disclosed no plans for 
commercial production. 


Potential Yield 


On the basis of currently estimated 
natural gas reserves of 148 trillion 
cubic feet, the potential gasoline con- 
tent or yield is placed at 12 billion 
barrels, but it is not anticipated that 
more than 25 or 30 per cent of our 
natural gas reserves will be available 
for synthesis. For that reason not 
more than four billion barrels of gas- 
oline can be expected from natural 
gas. This would compare with 10 
billion barrels of gasoline from cur- 
rently proved crude oil reserves. 

_ Development of the synthesis gaso- 
line industry is not to be anticipated 
overnight, however, but over the next 
ten years it is estimated gasoline 


from natural gas will make up 20 per 


cent of the gasoline and diesel fuel 
used in this country. 

Synthetic gasoline is not to be con- 
fused with natural gasoline, which is 
stripped from wet natural gas and is 
later blended into conventional gaso- 
line. The raw material for synthetic 
gasoline is the dry gas supplied to gas 
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THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


Summary of Annual Report 1946 
TO ALL SECURITY HOLDERS: 


In 1946 the operating revenues of the Company were $304,984,716, or $56,388,502 


less than in 1945. Operating expenses were $275,212,290, or $21,449,257 less than 
in 1945; however, included in the 1945 figures was $18,571,715 representing balance 
of cost of war emergency facilities unamortized when the emergency period was 
terminated by Presidential Proclamation, September 29, 1945, which distorts 
the comparison. Taxes in 1946 show a net credit of $338,529, a decrease of 
$20,412,784. This is due entirely to a tax carry-back credit of $20,148,000 claimed 
by the Company under the provisions of the law which permits the carrying 
back of the 1946 operating loss and recomputation of income and excess profits 


’ taxes of prior years. 


The revenues, expenses and net earnings for 1946 were: 























REVENUES: 
Year Compared 
1946 With 1945 
From transportation of freight, passengers, mail, 
ME ME, S Sula a 05.605 cio Ram danwacc amass e«t neee $304,984,716 D $56,388,502 
From other sources—interest, dividends, rents, etc... 6,393,098 D 397,790 
IE a BR PE a Ese bk weeccccansqucguedawentedeccens $311,377,814 D $56,786,292 
EXPENSES: 
Payrolis; fuel, material, etc... ..:...scsissiccccscoses. $275,212,290 D $21,449,257 
ES re ere eee eer ree eee Cr. D 20,412,784 
Equipment and Joint Facility Rents..............-. 4,599,152 D 3,385,823 
$279,472,913 D $45,247,864 
All other—interest on debt, rents, etc............... 27,343,972 D 197,956 
ST. Si asd Sec ce danuk es « teeed Moen aantee ee aahesd $306,816,885 D $45,445,820 
CU I ow vine Pike peccengrdtatccas yee neerecnccore $ 4,560,929 D $11,340,472 





As a result of legislation, known as the “Crosser Bill,” enacted by the 79th 
Congress, payroll taxes, are considerably increased, effective January l, 1947, 
and it is estimated that this increase will add to the Company’s costs more than 
$4,000,000 annually. a 


The increase in costs of the Company by reason of higher wages, added pay- 
roll taxes and higher advanced prices of fuel and material, compared with 
January 1, 1946, is estimated at $44,000,000 annually. To partially offset the 
additional costs, the railroads in April, 1946, made application to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for an increase in freight rates averaging about 19%, 
to be effective on short notice and in advance of hearing and final disposition 
of the petition. This was not granted, but permission was given to restore, 
effective July 1, 1946, the emergency freight rates and other charges authorized 
March 2, 1942, which had been under suspension since July 1, 1944, with certain 
modest additions. 


This interim increase approximated only 7%. Following further hearings, 
the Commission authorized a permanent increase in freight rates and charges, 
effective January 1, 1947, estimated to add about 17.7% to the freight revenues 
of the Company in 1947. 


Over the last 15 years; the rate of return of the Company has averaged only 
3.62%. In 1946, even with the tax carry-back credit of $20,148,000 included, the 
rate of return was only 2.85%; excluding the tax carry-back credit, the figure 
would be less than 1%. Money invested in other public utilities and general 
lines of business has been earning about 244 times as much as that invested in 
railroads. Railroads need rates which will permit them to earn a return of not 
less than 6%. Such fair return will sustain railroad credit and attract the 
investments of the public in railroad securities which are necessary to modern- 
ize facilities and provide better service all in the best interests of patrons, 
employees and investors alike. 


The President and Directors acknowledge with appreciation the continued 
loyalty and assistance of stockholders, patrons, Governmental agencies, officers 
and employees. 


R. B. White, President 
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KEEP BUYING 


companies and used in millions of 
homes and by industrial plants all 
over the country. Synthesis opera- 
tions are not expected to cut into the 
use of dry natural gas, but they will 
provide an outlet for residue gas— 
wet gas from which natural gasoline 
has been squeezed—and for dry gas 
lacking access to pipeline markets. 





U. S. Saving Bonds 


America’s Best Investment 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Howe Sound Company McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


& Price Data revised to April 16, 1947 
- . incorporated: 1925, N. Y., as succes 

Data revised to April 16, 1947 "i to two convenes » founded 1899 and 1902, 
130" Fifth Ave. Now York 0, Ne Oftics: 330 West t 42nd Street, New xork. 
seal an . ha . ° p+ nual meeting: atur- 


a in April. Num Oe 00 -< stockholders 
at Portland, Me. “Number of stockholders 8 
(Dee. 31, 1946): 5,400, (December 31, 1946): 


italization: Lon, 
Capitalization: Long en debt — id vem, 


° 1,906, ne 
Capital stock ($5 par) 461, 900 4 sity interest $1,906.00 


1939 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 45 1946 © Capital stock (no par)....-. 570,000. hs 1939 "80 ‘41 "42 ‘43 "44 "45> 1946 


Business: Mines copper, zinc, silver and gold in British Business: Publishes 31 trade and scientific journals and the 
Columbia, lead, zinc and silver in Mexico, and copper, silver magazines Business Week and Science Illustrated. McGraw-Hill 
and gold at Chelan, Wash. Ore reserve data not published. | Book Co. subsidiary is the world’s largest publisher of tech- 
Sales in 1946: 742,596 ozs. of silver; 18.7 million lbs. of cop- nicals, scientific and business books. Other subsidiaries pub. 
per; 19.1 million lbs. of lead; 26.7 million lbs. of zinc; and lish non-fiction works, catalogs and directories. Owns 33-story 
38,533 ozs. of gold. office building in New York. 

Management: Capable and experienced. Management: Experienced and able. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
1946, $6.2 million; ratio, 9.1-to-1; cash, $1.5 million; U. S. 31, 1946, $8.5 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $4.4 million; U. §, 
Gov’t securities, $2.4 million. Book value, $44.83 per share. Government securities, $2.6 million. Book value of stock, "$13.04 

Dividend Record: Payments 1918-21, 1923 to date. Dividend Record: Dividends paid 1926-31, and 1937 to date, 

Outlook: Earnings will continue to depend primarily upon Outlook: Earnings depend to a large extent on industrial 
demand and prices for copper, lead and zinc, with substan- advertising revenues, which usually reflect cyclical business 
tially increased wage costs and international politics other activity. While volume may be hampered over the nearer 
significant factors. A bank credit up to $4 million is available term by tight paper supply situation, and profits restricted 
for development of new mining prospects. by rising costs of labor and materials, net earnings should 

Comment: Stock is one of the better grade extractive in- continue at satisfactory levels. Longer term prospect hinges 
dustry equities. on general business trend. 

. Comment: Cyclical nature of business dictates semi-specula- 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK tive rating for the shares. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
be ended Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year’sTotal Dividends Price Rang 

1939 $0.26 $0.20 $0.2 $1.03 $0.30 10 


























ear’s 
Qu. ended Mar. 31 Juhe 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 





é , -38 1.86 . 
0.22 J F : 5 : 60%—380%... - 


*Earnings before depletion. Includes profit on sale of interest in Torbrit Mining 
Co. equal to 40 cents a share. 





South Porto Rico Sugar Company 








Martin-Parry Corporation Earnings & Price Range (PSU 

"y P Data revised to April 16, 1947 75 g e 
‘ j Incorporated: 1900, N. J. Corporate Office: 
Earnings & Price Range (MRT) 15 Exchange Pl., Jersey City, N. J. An- 
incorporated: 1919, Delaware. Office: 319 a pel a entiiiem thames’ 26, 
Fisher Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. Annual PRICE RANGE 1944): Preferred, 780; common, 5,667. 
meeting: Second Monday in December. Capitalization: Long term debt rearaee 
i of stockholders (March 18, 1946): — i ae *Preferred stock 8% cum....... 50,000 shs 


Capitalization: Long term debt.*$1,280,000 Finca goat anes tag'S1 SR NS |e se . é' 
Capital stock (no par) 451,800 shs * $100 par; not redeemable. 1939 ‘40 "41 ‘42 '43 ‘44 ‘45 1946 





Data revised to April 16, 1947 


EARNED PER SHARE 








1939 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 ‘44 ‘45 1946 Business: Subsidiaries cultivate sugar cane and manufacture 
raw and refined sugar, molasses, etc. Approximately 60 per 
cent of production comes from Santo Domingo, remainder 
from Porto Rico. Russell & Co. (Porto Rican partnership in 
which stockholders of South Porto Rico Sugar have a _ bene- 
F ficial interest) is negotiating with the Puerto Rico Land Aw 
thority on terms under which latter will acquire about 20,000 
acres under land laws limiting holdings to 500 acres. 





*Purchase contracts. 











Business: Makes Metalwal panels for commercial and marine 
interiors and steel cabinets for various uses. Rexair, Inc., a 
wholly owned subsidiary, produces and distributes Rezair 
cleaners and humidifiers. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital August 31, 
1946, $3.5 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $2.7 million. Book value Management: Efficient and progressive. 
of capital stock, $10.69 per share. Financial Position! Impressive. Working capital September 

Dividend Record: Payments 1920-27, 1930 and 1944 to date. 30, 1946, $16.5 million; ratio, 6.4-to-1; cash, $3 million; mar- 

Outlook: This one-time euto body builder has had indiffer- ketable securities, $10 million. Book value of common stock, 
ent success in developing new lines since pre-depression years $40.55 a share. 
but may do better after the experience and reinvested profits Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred. Paid on 
of wartime operations. Its products find markets in building common 1910-21 and 1924 to date. 
construction, ships, cabinets and the home. Outlook: Earnings depend upon size of crops and upon 

Comment: Stock must be recognized as involving a high world and U. S. sugar prices. Heavy demand should continue 
risk factor. and affiliate’s land sale should not materially affect operations. 

“RECORD OF EARNINGS AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK Comment: Preferred has some investment attributes, the 
— Calendar Years A common is fundamentally an agricultural speculation. 


Qu. ended Noy. 36 .28 May 31, + Aug. 31 or Dividends tia EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 
-~+-D$0. ‘ : D$0.28" K F None 8%— 2 Years ended Sept. 30 1939 1940 1941 1942 1948 1944 1945 1946 
Herd 7 2 oe Earned per share 2.11 $2.16 D$0.27 $4.89 $5.63 $7.65 $4.06 $7.9 
0.16 i m Calendar Years 


0.11 8 “Se Dividends paid ; 2.30 0.80 *3.75 3.50 *5.90 *4.50 6.00 
0.59 a 1.68 .30 Price Range: 

0.25 ; : : High 35 30% 23% 26% 30% 45% 60% 598 
0.04 c x y 12% Low 16 13 17% 20% 28% 40% 48% 
bee ; , 21%— 


“Includes 50 cents in 1942, 90 cents in 1944, 50 cents in 1945 from profits d 
*Based on shares. outstanding at end of respective years. D—Deficit. Russell & Co. 
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WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program 

based upon your objectives 

and resources, looking to cap- 

ital enhancement, income, or 
both; 


Analyze the portfolio already 
established ; 


(3) Tell you how to recast it so 
as to bring it into line with 
current business and invest- 
ment prospects, and in accord 


with your objectives; 


e@a Gane ww & awe F FF 


Advise you, if your resources 
are entirely in cash, how to 
inaugurate your program; 


~—=— 


(5) 


Tell you instantly when each 
new step is necessary ; 


(6) Keep a record of every trans. 
action you make, and an ac- 
curate transcript of your in 


vestment position ; 


ere SS 


(7) Furnish monthly comment on 


your investment program. 


|#8(8) Provide full consultation priv- 
ileges, in person, by mail, or 
: by wire, regarding any in- 
re vestment problem. 








Mail us a list of your securities and 
jet us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the 
) way to better investment results. 

The fee is surprisingly moderate. 





You incur no obligation. 


MEETETTTITTITTT i 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 TRINITY PLACE 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 





yn 


ue 
18. 





he : 

Please explain (without obligation to 5 

me) how Continuous Supervision will = 
” aid me : 
M9 My Objective: 3 
ul Income [] Capital Enhancement [] = 
e (or) Both. 2 
4 NAMED... disks en aT os Batic oiles : 
Me ADO oc. costee a1 s-eepues : 

April 23 : 
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This Schenley whiskey, millions say, 


Brings Sunny Morning Taste your way 


For Sunny Morning Flavor! 





Pre-War Quality 


Blended Whiskey 86 proof. 65% grain neutral spirits. 


Copr., 1947, Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. 





REAL ESTATE 





CALIFORNIA 


VERMONT 





PASADENA—CALIFORNIA 
LIVE IN THE SUN 

Reach out and touch the mountains in this 2- 
acre home for happy living, outdoors year ’round. 
Altitude 1800 ft. No asthma here! Built by 
New England owners, the house is skillfully de- 
signed and comfortable. 12 rooms include 4 
master bedrooms, 4 baths, living room, 25 x 35; 
library, all-weather sun-porch, maid’s room and 
bath, laundry rooms, fireplaces, unit heat. Also 
4-room guest house and bath. Long windows 
open on a green velvet slope and expert land- 
scaping. Fine surroundings, only 10 min. from 
downtewn Pasadena and ready for immediate 
occupancy. $55,000. $30,000 will carry. Hurry 
for this one! For photographs and details write to 

FRANCES H. MINER, Broker, 

15 N. EUCLID, PASADENA 1 

’ Other Properties, All Prices 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Well-known village inn, Dartmouth-Lake Sunapee 
region. Ski tows and several lakes nearby. 13 
sleeping rooms. Enough land for cabins or cot- 
tages. 1945 grossed $10,000. 1946 will be 
greater. An established business with some per- 
manent guests. Capable of expansion and priced 
low for quick sale. $12,500. 
JUNE & JOHNSTON SMITH 
Real Estate Brokers 
11 South Main Street 
Concord, New Hampshire 


NEW YORK 


AN ESTATE 
ON THE HUDSON 
In Beautiful Grandview, N. Y. 


House located on nine acres, beautifully land- 
scaped. Four large bedrooms with baths. Ser- 
vants’ quarters; three rooms, two baths. Billiard 
Room, Study, Bar and Rumpus Room. Grounds 
include greenhouse, rose garden, many fruit trees. 
Dock on Hudson for large boats. Has boathouse 
out over water. Three-car garage has apartment 
over it. For photographs and details write: 


W. BRAYSHAW 

















53-09 97th Place, Corona, N. Y. 





Farm Estate at PUTNEY, VERMONT 
Immediate Occupancy 

With 50 tillable acres PRICE $27,500. 
My 11-room house has Colonial charm, 
built 139 years ago, yet modernized last 
year for fine modern country living. 
Contains 4 master bedrooms, 4% baths. 
Among improvements are _ streamlined 
kitchen, house interior, oil heating plant, 
insulation. Fireplaces in every room. 3 
Trout brooks on place. Schools only two 
miles away. TAXES $260. 

Also 250 additional acres of woods and 
pasture obtainable for $12,500 more. 
Write or call on JAMES BECKER, 
3852 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
City. Telephone MU 9-3330. 














55 ACRE gentlemen’s farm fully equipped, beau- 
tiful 8-room, Cape Cod, completely furnished. Sac- 
rifice—$30,000.00. Many other fine properties in 
Wilmington and vicinity. E. C. MILLS, Broker, 
Wilmington, Vt. 





VIRGINIA 


IN OLD VIRGINIA—Delightful century old 
country home and productive farm of 100 rolling 
acres, the profitable answer to the present high 
cost of living. Only 7 miles from town and the 
University of Virginia. Two cattle and hay 
barns, tenant house and usual outbuildings. Price 
$25,000. Write for illustrated brochure. 
PERCY MONTAGUE III 
Associate of 


GEORGE H. BARKLEY 
OFFICES: BARKLEY BUILDING 


Court Square 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


VIRGINIA TIDEWATER FARMS 


Cottages and waterfront properties a specialty. 
All sizes and prices. Long low-rate finance. 
Free Catalogue. 


BROOKS & PARKER, REALTORS 
Box 383, Phone 83F3 
TAPPAHANNOCK, VIRGINIA . 
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General Shoe Corporation 





Data revised to April 16, 1947 & Price 


Incorporated: 1935, Tennessee, as Jarman 
Shoe Co. Present title adopted 1938. 
Office: Nashville, Tenn, Annual meeting: 
First Monday in March. Number of stock- 
holders (November 26, 1946): About 3,700. 


Capitalization: Long term debt....None 
*Preference stock $3.50 cum. 
50,000 shs 


‘no par) 99,260 shs 
Common stock ($1 par) 704,321 shs 


* Redeemable at $107 per share through June 15, 1949; $106 through June, 15, 
1952 and at declining rates thereafter. + Redeemable at $7.50 per share. 


(GSH) 


EARNED PER SHARE 


1939 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 “44 "45 1946 . 











Business: Manufactures a wide range of low and medium- 
priced. men’s, women’s and children’s shoes, men’s work shoes 
and Army and Navy footwear, leggings, dispatch cases and 
other leather and canvas specialties. Civilian goods are dis- 
tributed to independent retailers and department stores. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital October 31, 
1946, $16.4 million; ratio, 13.6-to-1; cash, $3.5 million; Govern- 
ment securities, $2 million. Book value of common, $19.06. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred issues; 
paid on common 1934. to date. 

Outlook: Long-term growth prospects are indicated by con- 
sistent upward earnings trend and expanded plant facilities of 
company. 

Comment: 


Yield on common has been liberal in most 
years. 


Small preferred issues are inactive. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Qu. ended Jan. 81 c—— Calendar Years ——_, 


Dividends Price Range 

$1.05 *154%4—12% 
1.00 
0.90 


; Year’s 
April 30 July 31 Oct. 31 Total 


* Listed on New York Stock Exchange July 1939. 





National Tea Company 





Data revised to April 16, 1947 
Incorporated: 1902, Illinois, as successor te 
a business founded in 1899. Office: 1000 
Crosby Street, Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing: March - Number of stockholders 
a 2, 1946): Preferred, 151; common, 


,Garnings & Price Range (NTY) 


EARNED PER SHARE 


debt. . ..$1,400,000 
m. 


37,000 shs 
631,400 shs 1939 "40 "41 "42 ‘43 ‘44 45 1946 


*Callable at $52.50 to May 14, 1950, thereafter at declining rate. 











Business: A grocery chain operating 749 units of which 
about two-thirds are in the Chicago area; next largest con- 
centration is in Minneapolis and St. Paul. A number of the 
stores are of the self-service type. 

Management: New interests assumed control in 1945. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1946, $9.9 million; ratio, $1.9-to-1; cash, $3.4 million; in- 
ventories $15.9 million. Book value of common stock, $23.17. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred. Paid on 
common 1920-37 and 1944 to date. 

Outlook: Sales have expanded substantially along with the 
remainder of the industry, but in addition new management 
has succeeded in widening profit margins and improving com- 
pany’s trade position. 

Comment: Despite company’s recent progress, the common 
stock must be rated as speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Periods 12 wks. 12wks. 16 wks. 12 wks. Year’s 
Mar. 25 June 17 Oct. 7 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
D$0.21 D$0.42 D$0.72 on: 
0.22 0.02 a ae 
0.10 -56 
D0.08 F F Y 
0.01 R 44 
0.25 E F .59 
0.25 fe A -83 
0.78 5 J -52 


D$0.55 
D0.31 


42%—21% 
D*-Defieit. 
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The Charles E. Hires Company 





: & Price 
Data revised to April 16, 1947 
Incorporated: 1920, Delaware, to take over 
a business started in 1876. Main office: 
206 South 24th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annual meeting: Third Monday in Janu- 
ary. f of stockholders: About 
Capitalization: Long term debt....None 
Capital stock ($1 par) 417,120 shs . 











Business: Manufactures syrups and extracts for use in 
making Hires Root Beer and root beer in bottles ready to 
serve. Distributes locally distilled drinking water, carbonated 
water and battery water. About 75 per cent of annual sales is 
concentrated in six months of the year. 

Management: Under leadership of family of the founder. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital September 
30, 1946, $3.4 million; ratio, 13.5-to-1; cash, $1.4 million; mar- 
ketable securities, $613,155. Book value of stock, $14.50. 

Dividend Record: Payments on old “A” stock, 1926-40; on 
“B” stock 1926-40, except 1927 and 1933-36. Paid on present 
stock 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Company has demonstrated greater stability than 
some of its competitors, but field of activity remains highly 
competitive. 

Comment: The capital stock has long-term appeal as an in- 
come producer. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
Years ended Sept. 30 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Earned per share $17.63 $2.07 $2.11 $2.59 $1.91 $1.82 $1.50 $1.50 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid 3. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.20 1.20 


22% 18% 17 25 23 32% 41% 
13% 12% ll 16 20 23% 21% 


* Statistics are on old ‘‘A”’ stock in 1939; early in 1940 this issue was re- 
deemed or, together with the management stock, converted share for share into 
“B,’’ which in turn was exchanged for three present shares. ft Listed on New York 
Stock Exchange February 24, 1941; on New York Curb prior to that date. 





Van Norman Company 








Data revised to April 16, 1947 


Incorporated: 1912, Massachusetts, as the 
Van Norman Machine Tool Co. Present 

title adopted September, 1943. Office: 3640 =. 
Main St., Springfield, Mass. Annual 
meeting: Third Thursday in March. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1945): 1,893. 


Capitalization: Long term 
*" *1,000,000 
par) ....360,000 shs 
* Serial bank loan. 

Business: Manufactures machine tools and parts used in 
general industry, and automotive repair equipment. Products 
include milling machines, oscillating grinders and reaming 
machines. Foreign business ordinarily is important, ranging 
between 16% of sales in 1936 and 53% in 1938. Acquired 
Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co. April, 1946. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1946, $5.4 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash, $978,362; Gov’ts, $809.- 
144. Book value of capital stock, $19.77 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Increasing utilization of machinery by industry 
and company’s improved automobile equipment business are 
favorable factors but even with greater diversification earn- 
ings are subject to cyclical trends. 

Comment: Cyclical risks are reflected in ordinarily low 
price-earnings ratio. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
*Period 

ended tMar. 24 fJunelé fOct. 6 

$0.36 $0.35 

0.80 1.29 

1.12 0.45 

0.80 1.38 

F 0.74 

le 0.42 

kK s 0.35 

iitwscks s » 0.47 


* Based on 177,658 shares in 1939-40 {oas for 2-for-1 split in 1940), 240,00 
shares 1941-45 and 860,900 shares in 1946. tes. % After j 


tion. { Includes earnings of Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co. from date of acqu!: 
sition April 26, 1946; wonld have been $3.52 including Morse for entire year. 
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3barnings & Price Range (VNT) 


1939 "40 ‘41 "42 ‘43 "44 "45 1946 











Dec. 31 Dividends Price Ranse 
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1S AND ELECTRIC COMPANY Repo 






































The year 1946 witnessed 
a vigorous and sustained 
growth in almost every phase 
of the Company’s activities. 


Expenditures for enlarging and 
improving our facilities were ap- 
proximately double those of 1945 
and, 8 shortages of essential 
material and equipment, more 
miles of line were built and more 
new customers connected than in 
any other year. 

Wages and other operating ex- 
penses increased substantially, 
but these increased costs were 
more than offset by larger gross 
revenues, lower Federal income 
taxes and reduced fixed charges. 
Net earnings were higher se 
during any of the war years. 


Sales 


Sales of electricity totaled 7,521,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours, slightly 
exceeding those of the preceding 
year, and were within one-half of 
one Ps cent of the wartime peak 
established in 1944. 

Sales of gas reached a new peak 
of 143,627,000,000 cubic feet, a 
gain of 6% over 1945. 


Customers 


At the close of the year, electric 
service was being supplied to 1,- 
062,723 customers, gas service to 
813,276 customers, and water and 
steam service to 15,677 customers, 
a total of 1,891,676 for all de- 
pattments. 


Revenues 


Gross revenues from all branches 
of operations, including miscel- 
laneous income, increased $7,- 
692,000, or 4.8%, to a record 
total of $168,281,000. Approxi- 
mately 70% of our gross revenues 


were derived from sales of elec- 
tricity, 29% from sales ofgas,and 
the balance from minor activities. 


Rates 

The gain in gross operating reve- 
nues was achieved despite reduc- 
tions in both electric and gas 
rates placed in effect early in the 
year estimated tosave our custom- 
ers almost $7,000,000 annually, 
of which about $5,200,000 was 
applicable to 1946 operations. 

In sharp contrast to increased 
prices of almost all other com- 
modities and services, the Com- 
pany’s rates for domestic and 
commercial service, both gas and 
electric, are materially lower than 
before the war. * 


Earnings 
Earnings for the 6,261,274 shares 
of outstanding common stock 
were $2.72 per share compared 
with $2.16 per share in 1945. 
Dividends were continued at the 


-tate of $2.00 per share ae annum 
u 


which has been paid 
past ten years. 


Population 


Latest estimates place the aed 
lation of the forty-six California 
counties in which the Company 
Operates at 4,600,000, a gain of 
1,300,000 or 40% over the 1940 
census figures. The Company’s 
business has more than kept pace 
with this expanding population. 
This is pate oe by the fact 
that, compared with 1940, sales 
of electricity to our customers in 
1946 increased 61%, and sales of 
gas 86%. 


Stock Ownership © 


Stockholders numbered 138,919 
at the close of the year, or 5,277 
more than at the close of 1945. 


ring the 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


245 MARKET STREET*SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 





A copy of our 1946 Annual Report to Stockholders may be obtained on application to €. J. Beckett, Treasurer 
aici te 
APRIL 23, 1947 


Highlights of the Forty-first Annual Report 


Average holdings were 87 shares. 
Almost 83,000 shareholders, or 
about three-fifths of the total, live 
in California. 


Construction Program 
The extensive construction pro- 
= on which the Company em- 

arked following the end of the 
war was pressed forward with 
the utmost vigor and is now pro- 
ceeding at a record pace. 

More than $44,000,000 was 
spent on this program in 1946, 
and it is estimated that in the five 
years from 1947 to 1951 inclusive, 
additional expenditures for im- 
proving and enlarging the Com- 
pany’s facilities will exceed 
$300,000,000. 

Approximately one million 
horsepower of capacity, or more 
than 40% of present installed ca- 
pacity, will be added to the Com- 
pany's electric generating plants © 
in this five year period. Substan- 
tial additions will also be made 
to other service facilities. 


General 


Events of recent years have shown 
clearly the interdependent nature 
of our highly industrialized soci- 
ety. Ifhi ah levels of production and 
employment are to continue, one 
sector of our economy must not 
profit at the expense of another. 
A fair and harmonious balancing 
of theinterests of all groups is nec- 
essary. In keeping with this be- 
lief, it is the Company’s policy to 
charge the lowest possible rates 
consistent with good service to 
the public, fair remuneration to 
employees, and a reasonable re- 
turn to those who supply the 
capital used in the business. 


PRESIDENT 
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FREE 
BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of these 
booklets will be sent direct from the 
issuing firm, to whom your request 
will be forwarded. Booklets are not 
mailed out by FrnanciaL Wor tp itself. 
Confine each letter to a request for 
a single booklet giving name and com- 
plete address. 
ADDRESS: 
partment, 
Trinity Place, 


Free Booklets De- 
Financial World, 86 
N. ¥. @©&° RM. &. 





Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 
* * od 

Miniature Investment Portfolio— A_ selected 
list of four dividend-paying common stocks 
that together provide a yield of over 8 per 
cent when purchased on a 75 per cent margin 
basis. Outline of the program supplied by 
a N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


* * * 


Airplane Manufacturing Survey — Eighteen 
leading companies in the aircraft manufactur- 
ing field are reviewed in a new booklet pre- 
pared by a N.Y.S.E firm — material includes 
charts and figures on the domestic airlines also. 


Odd Lot Trading——A booklet which explains 
the advantage of odd lot trading for both 
large and small investors. Offered by a 
N.Y.S.E. member firm. 
* * * 
Growth Stock in Chemical Field—New analysis 
of a small but progressive factor in the rare 
chemical field that should participate in the 
expanding use of atomic energy—a_5-page 
report prepared by a member of the National 
Association of Securities Dealers, Inc. 
* * * 


Stability of Income—The securities of certain 
cigarette companies appear attractive to in- 
vestors seeking stability of income. Pamphlet 
analyzes leading companies in the growing, de- 
pression-resistant cigarette industry. 

* * * 


Long Term Dividend Payers—Data on 44 Con- 
necticut Banks, Insurance, Industrial and Pub- 
lic Utility companies, especially prepared for 
investors, 
* oa * 
Chemistry for the Layman—Descriptive leaflet 
for corporation and financial executives, writ- 
ten for the layman to secure a broader knowl- 
edge of the chemical industry and its future. 
* * * 


Growth Stock Analysis— New background 
study of a leading factor in the packaged-food 
industry, showing the growth potential in 
sales and profit margin—offered by a N.Y.S.E. 
member firm. 

” * * 
Modern Mutual Investment Fund — Brochure 
presenting the advantage of mutual invest- 
ment funds, which provide a combination of 
institutional and professional investment pro- 
cedure designed to reduce hazards and pro- 
duce satisfactory long-term results. 

* * a 


Uncovering Overlooked Bond Buys—Review of 
the bond suggestions of an investment dealer 
firm featuring neglected bonds in line for ’re- 
habilitation. Yields up to 6%. 

~ * * 


Behind Your Investment—-New booklet answer- 
ing pertinent questions on Federally insured 
savings plans, which afford consistent divi- 
dend income. a 

* 


Oil Survey—New study of the petroleum in- 
dustry with detailed analyses of 38 leading 
companies, including charts of earnings, divi- 
dends and price ranges. 

7 +. 


Buying Income — Buying income without the 
possibility of defaulted interest or passed divi- 
dends to interfere with income plans of the 
future. This booklet shows you how to elimi- 
nate worry and loss. 
* * * 
Investor’s Reader—A_copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge to 
FINANCIAL WORLD subscribers — features 
include “The Stock Market,” “Business at 
Work” and “Production Personalities.” 
a * * 
Security Record Holder — Helpful looseleaf 
binder for quickly and easily recording invest- 
ment transactions to provide a continuous 
record for tax and other purposes. 
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Financial Summary 
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Trade Indicators 


Electrical Output (KWH) 
$Steel Operations (% of Capacity) 
Freight Car Loadings (Cars) 


{Total Loans, 101 Cities (Fed. Res. Mbrs.) 
{Total Commercial Loans 

{Total Brokers’ Loans 

|Money in Circulation 

{Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 


Mar. 29 
4,729 
95.4 
829,412 


1947. 
4,693 
95.1 
715,159 


Apr. 15 
4,620 
94.5 


+780,000 





Mar. 26 
$16,921 


000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 


N. Y. S. E. Market Statistics 





Closing Dow-Jones Averages: 
30 Industrials 

20 Railroads 

15 Utilities 

65 Stocks 

Details of Stock Trading: 


Shares Sold (000 omitted) 
Issues Traded 


Number Unchanged 

New Highs for 1947 

New Lows for 1947 

Bond Trading: 

Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average... 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) 


10 
173.98 
47.27 
35.02 
62.20 


680 
932 


1947 
Apr. 2 

$17,150 
11,171 
793 
28,247 
556 


April 


Apr. 9 


$17,096 


11,180 
762 
28,250 
542 


1946 
Apr. 
4015 
774 
649,19 
194 
Apr. 1) 
$15,22 
7,50) 
2,305 
27,95 
1772 





11 12 


173.43 171.76 
46.72 46.14 
34.76 34.38 
61.84 61.19 


630 
850 
61 
664 
125 
2 
227 


104.22 
$2,010 


14 


166.69 
44.45 
33.81 
59.39 


2,200 
1,111 
52 
996 
63 

1 

591 


104.13 
$5,990 


6 
166.8 
4424 
33.81 
59,3) 


1,45) 
1,08 
35 
49) 
22 


j 
3 


103.% 
$5, 18) 





‘Mar. 19 
2.534% 
2.779 
3.063 


*Average Bond Yields: 


Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials 
20 Railroads 
20 Utilities 3.75 
90 Stocks 4.68 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


4.63 
7.22 


4.58 
6.65 
3.73 
4.63 


High 


2.563% 
2.784 
3.063 


4.67 
7.22 
3.76 
4.68 


Low 
2.513% 
2.755 
3.027 


4.23 
6.37 
3.44 
4.30 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended April 15, 1947 


Shares -———Closing —___ 


Commonwealth & Southern................. 


Schenley Distillers 
American Tobacco “B” 
United Corporation 
American Airlines 


Intertationa® Te. & Tel. .. <5. ovocckeddcas & 


Columbia Gas & Electric 
Paramount Pictures 
Packard Motor 


Republic Steel 
Socony-Vacuum 


Traded 
184,000 


88,200 
71,900 


58,600 


Apr. & 


Apr. 15 
2% 


Net 
Change 
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IF YOU WANT FACTS 7457... 


goure 6 Wis Woy, 


Look at the Sundstrand keyboard. 
There are only 10 figuring keys, ar- 
ranged in natural sequence under the 
finger tips of one hand. That’s the 
world’s fastest keyboard! 


It’s also the easiest to learn. Even 
untrained personnel can operate by 
the “touch” method after a few min- 
utes’ practice . . . pick up speed in a 
few hours. This means you get your 
fivure facts FAST. 


And, with speed comes accuracy. 
Te operator’s eyes are always on her 
work. Her left hand is free to follow 
de:a or turn pages. Hence, there is 
nc tiring headswing. 






NEG 


C O’BRIEN, INC. 
YORK, N. Y. 


Operators work smoothly . . . re- 
laxed. Their fingers ripple lightly 
over the keys setting up numerals . . . 
adding, subtracting or multiplying 
. . . producing totals, sub-totals and 
credit balances. Whatever your add- 
ing-figuring jobs may be... however 
large or complex . . . there is an 
Underwood Sundstrand machine to 
serve you. 


Preferred today by every type of in- 
dustry . . . from railroads to retail 
stores . . . from banks to big utilities. 
If you want to improve the efficiency 


_ of your figure workers, call your near- 


est Underwood representative and 








ask for a demonstration of an Under- 


wood Sundstrand Adding-Figuring 
Machine . . . TODAY. 


Underwood 
Corporation 


Adding Machines . . . Accounting Machines 
. . . Typewriters . . . Carbon Paper... 
Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood... 

Speeds the World’s Business 


Copyright 1947, Underwood Corporation 
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Weeds starve on 


You’vE UNDOUBTEDLY heard of 2,4-D, 
the remarkable new chemical weed killer. 
Perhaps you have already used it around 
your home to kill poison ivy, plantain, 


dandelion and other weeds, without dam- 


age to grass! 

2,4-D, which stands for 2,4-dichlorophe- 
noxyacetic acid, is marketed by American 
Cyanamid under the easy-to-remember 
name of BARWEED* 2,4-D Weed Killer. 
As you can imagine, it is a big boon to the 
farmer, for it enables him to destroy easily 
many noxious weeds that cause crop and 
live stock losses—in arable land, fields, pas- 
tures, ranges...along the banks of streams 
and irrigation ditches. 

Because BARWEED is selective, it can be 
used to kill weeds in fields of corn and 


MOLDING 





wheat at certain stages of growth without 
damage to these food plants! It will save 
untold hours of time and labor... and 
greatly reduce the tremendous cost of 
weed control. 

BARWEED also kills that vicious 
menace, ragweed, which causes 
such suffering to hay fever victims. 
Today many alert local govern- 
ments are using this new weapon 
to rid their communities of these 
stubborn plant pests. BARWEED 
kills them the same as it kills other 
weeds—by shutting off their food 
supply and starving them to death! 
Yet in spite of its violent effect on 
weeds, BARWEED is harmless to 
humans and animals. 
THE 


FUTURE THROUGH 





One a series describing Cyanamid’s many activitie 
axe 


By providing BARWEED in convenient-to- 
use concentrated form, from small pack- 
ages for the gardener to large drums for 
the commercial grower, Cyanamid again | 
contributes to better working and living. - 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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American 


Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, 


CHEMISTRY 








